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ROBERT, JOHN, AND WILLIAM 
PETRIE. 


Ix the course of somewhat extensive 
researches concerning a Mr. Petrie whose 
portrait was painted by both Romney and 
Hoppner, I have accumulated a quantity 
of interesting material which may be useful 
to future inquirers in ‘N. & Q. The facts 
and particulars which I have gathered were 
much too voluminous for the particular 
purpose I had in view when I started ; but 
as the three brothers whose acquaintance, 
so to speak, I had made in my researches 
were all more or less eminent men, I may 
perhaps be excused for not offering any 
further apology for this note. The three 
hrothers were Robert, John, and William 
Petrie, and were probably natives of Scotland. 

1. Robert Petrie, M.D., graduated at 
Edinburgh in 1756, was F.C.P.Edin. in 
1762, and was in practice at Lincoln ; from 
1775 to 1782 he was Physician to the Tower 
of London. He retired to Reigate, where 
he died on 11 Sept., 1803, aged ** about 76,” 
which would place the date of his birth 
about 1727. 

2. John Petrie entered the Bengal Civil 
‘Service, and I am indebted to Mr. William 


Foster, of the India Office, for the following 
chronological arrangement of his various 
appointments: 1773, arrived 18 Aug. as 
factor. 1774, Collector of Customs and 
Secretary to Board of Customs, Calcutta. 
1778, Junior Merchant. 1779, Collector of 
Government Customs. 1782, Senior Mer- 
chant (without employ). 1783, Compiler of 
Standing Orders. 1788, out of the service. 

John Petrie sat as member of Parliament 
for Gatton, Surrey, from 1796 to 1802, and 
was D.L. for Surrey. The estate of Lower 
Gatton was bought by him, but he appears 
to have been unable to complete the pur- 
chase, and it passed into the possession of 
Col. Mark Wood, who was created a baronet 
in 1808, and who had been in the Engineers 
in Bengal, ‘“‘ where he amassed a consider- 
able fortune.” From the ‘ Ambulator, or 
a Pocket Companion in a Tour round 
London,’ 1796, I take the following passage : 

“At the entrance of this place [Gatton] from 
London, is Upper Gatton House, the property of 
William Petrie, Esq., and residence of Mark Currie, 
Esy. This is surrounded by fine plantations, and 
commands rich and extensive prospects. A mile 
further is Gatton Park, or Lower Gatton House, 
a new and beautiful structure. This is the mansion- 
house, which carries with it the entire property of 
the borough, and was purchased by Mr. Petrie of 
Robert Ladbroke, Esq., for 110,000/.,” 
and so forth. The ‘‘ William” Petrie in 
the above extract is doubtless an error for 
John, who apparently lived out of England 
for some years after he retired from Parlia- 
ment. He died at Calais on 5 Feb., 1826, 
aged 84. 

3. William Petrie, whose portrait was 
painted by both Romney and Hoppner, is the 
brother inwhom I am more particularly inter- 
ested. I have also to thank Mr. Foster for 
the following schedule of William Petrie’s 
progress in the Madras Civil Service, &e. : 
1765, writer. 1768, proceeded on a vovage 
to Bombay. 1770, clerk to a Committee 
of Inquiry. 1771, factor. 1772, Paymaster 
tothe Army. 1773, Secretary in the Military 
Department and translator. 1774, Junior 
Merchant, with the same duties. 1776, 
Senior Merchant, at home. 1778, in India 
again. 1782, at home. 1787-92, tempo- 
rary Member of Council at Madras (18 June 
to 31 July, 1787; and 19 June, 1791, to 
25 May, 1792). 1793, at home. 1799, 
Member of Council at Madras (took his seat 
2 Jan.). 1807, acted as Governor of Madras 
on the recall of Lord William Bentinck 
(11 Sept.) until the arrival of Sir George 
Barlow (24 Dec.), when Petrie resumed 
his seat on the Council. 1810, retired 
from the Council (31 August). 1811, ap- 
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pointed Governor of Prince of Wales Island 
(29 Nov.), where he died on 27 Oct., 1816, 
aged 68, having been in the service of the 
Company tor fifty-one years. 

It will be seen from Mr. Foster’s record 
of his movements that William Petrie was 
“at home” during a portion of 1776. In 
the Court Minutes for May, 1776, he is 
recorded as seeking permission to remain a 
while in England on the score of his health ; 
and under date of 4 June, 1777, he was given 
leave to return to Madras. Romney's 
‘Diary > (Ward and Roberts’s *‘ Romney : 
Catalogue Raisonné,’ p. 122) shows that 
Petrie sat to that artist for his portrait from 
25 April to 2 July, 1777, his address in London 
being 58, Broad Street, Golden 


or 35 guineas. This portrait, “the pro- 
perty of the late Miss M. H. A. Ferguson 
Abbot.” to whom it was bequeathed by 
Miss Evelyn Portal, was sold at Messrs. 
Christie's on 25 June last, when it brought 
830 guineas. From 1793 until the end of 
1798 William Petrie was again in England ; 
and I tind that in 1796 he represented East 
Retford, Notts, in the House of Commons. 
It was at about this period that Hoppner 
painted his portrait, which Petrie bequeathed 


to an old friend and kinsman, whose grand- | 


son now owns it. W. ROBERTS. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8.W. 


FAMOUS COLLECTION 

OF POETRY. 
(See ante, p. 361.) 

Tue following bibliographical details of 
the various sets in the library of the British 
Museum have been drawn up, under my 
direction, by Mr. E. J. Byard, of that estab- 
lishment. 
in the earlier impressions which it is hardly 
worth while setting out in detail. 

A! Collection of Poems. By Several Hands. 
| Inthree volumes. — [Vignette of three Graces. | 

London: Printed for R. Dodsley at Tully’s Head 
in Pall- Mall. B.M. press- 
mark 11602 c. 6-8. 
Collation—Vol. I.: preliminary leaf, Vol. I. ; 
title, 1 leaf; Advertisement, pp. iii-v, 2 
leaves; and text, pp. 1-286. Vol. IL: 
preliminary leaf, Vol. IL.; title, 1 leaf; 
and text, pp. 1-332. Vol. III.:  pre- 
liminary leaf, Vol. III.; title, 1 leaf; and 
text, pp. 1-336. 

This is a copy of the first edition. 


DODSLEY'S 


MDCCXLVIII. — 8vo. 


Four 


editions of this impression were issued, and 


Square. | 
The portrait was a half-length, @e., 50 in. | 
by 40in., for which the artist received 351. | 


There are certain small variations | 


with the fourth edition there appeared for 
the first time Vol. IV. See the next entry. 
A | Collection | of | Poems | in four volumes. | 

| By Several Hands. | _ [Vignette of musicians. | 
' London: Printed by J. Hughs, | For R. and J. 
Dodsley, at Tully’s Head in Pall-Mall. | mM.pecry. 
—Svo. B.M. press-mark 992d. 8-11. 
Collation—Vol. I.: preliminary leaf, Vol. I. 
The Fourth Edition; title, 1 leaf; Adver- 
tisement, pp. 1-2, Lleaf; and text, pp. 3-341. 


Vol. IL.: preliminary leaf, Vol. II. The 
Fourth Edition; title, 1 leaf; and text, 
pp. 1-336. Vol. IIT.: preliminary leaf, 


Vol. 11. The Fourth Edition ; title, I leaf ; 
and text, pp. 1-348. Vol. LV.: preliminary 
leaf, Vol. IV. ; title, 1 leaf; text, pp. 1-363 
(one page of index being unpaged) ; Musick, 
1 leat. 

[Vols. I-III] A | Collection | of | Poems | in 
three volumes. | By | Several Hands. | | Vignette 
of musicians.] London: Printed by J. Hughs, 
For R. Dodsley, at Tully’s-Head in Pall-Mall. 
M. DCONLVILL, 

{Vol. IV.] A | Collection | of | Poems | in four 
volumes. | By | Several Hands. [Vignette of 
musicians.] London: Printed by J. Hughs | for R. 
and J. Dodsley, at Tully’s-Head in Pall-Mall. | 
| MDCCLY. 
| [Vols. V.-VI.] A | Collection | of | Poems | in 
six volumes. | By | Several Hands. | [Vignette of 
| musicians. ] London: Printed by J. Hughs | for R. 
jand J. Dodsley, at 'Tully’s-Head in Pall-Mall. | 
| B.M. press-mark 11602 b. 6-11. 
| Collation—Vol. I.: preliminary leaf, Vol. I. 
| The Second Edition; title, 1 leaf; Adver- 
| tisement, pp. 3-4, 1 leat; title, A Poem [to 
| the Privy Seal], 1 leaf; and text, pp. 5-341. 
| Vol. Il.: preliminary leaf, as above ; title, 
|} 1 leaf; and text, pp. 1-336. Vol. IIL: 
_preliminary leaf, as above; title, 1 leaf; 
text, pp. 1-348. 
| Vol. IV.: preliminary leaf, Vol. IV.; 
‘title, 1 leaf; text, pp. 1-363 (one page of 
/index being unpaged) ; and Musick, 1 leaf. 
| Vol. V.: preliminary leaf, Vol. V.; title, 
1 leaf; and text, pp. 1-336. Vol. VI.: 
| preliminary leaf, Vol. VI. ; title, 1 leaf; and 
| text, pp. 1-336. 

This was Horace Walpole’s copy, no doubt 
bought at the different dates of issue, viz., 
1748, 1755, and 1758. 
/ A | Collection | of | Poems | in six volumes. | 
| By | Several Hands. | [Vignette of musicians.] 
| London: Printed by J. Hughs,! For R. and J. 
| Dodsley, at Tully’s Head in Pall-Mall. | mpccnyvm1. 
—8vo. B.M. press-mark 992d. 12-17. 
Collation—Vol. I.: preliminary leaf, Vol. I. 
The Fifth Edition; title, 1 leaf; Adver- 
tisement, pp. 1-2, 1 leaf; and text, pp. 3- 
335. Vol. II.: preliminary leaf, Vol. IT., 
&e.; title, 1 leaf; and text, pp. 1-336. 
Vol. III.: preliminary leaf, Vol. III., &e. ;: 
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title, 1 leaf ; and text, pp. 1-351. Vol. IV.: 
preliminary leaf, Vol. IV. Second Edition ; 
title, | leaf ; text, pp. 1-360; Musick, 1 leaf. 
Vol. V.: preliminary leaf, Vol. V.;_ title, 
1 leaf; and text, pp. 1-336. Vol. VI.: 
preliminary leaf, Vol. VI. ; title, 1 leaf; 
and text, pp. 1-336. 

A | Collection | of | Poems | in six volumes. | 
By | Several Hands. | [Vignette of musicians. ] 
London: Printed by J. Hughs,| For R. and J. 
Dodsley, at ‘Tully’s-Head in Pall-Mall. 
— vo. press-mark 6738 ¢. 18-23. 
Collation—Vol. I.: preliminary leaf, A 
Collection of Poems, Vol. I.; title, 1 leaf ; 
Advertisement, pp. 1-2, 1 leaf; and text, 
pp. 3-335. Vol. IL.: preliminary leaf; 
title, l leaf; and text, pp. 1-336. Vol. ILL: 
preliminary leaf; title, 1 leaf; and text, 
pp. 1-351. Vol. IV.: preliminary leaf ; 
title, 1 leaf: text, pp. 1-360; and Musick, 
1 leaf. Vol. V.: preliminary leaf; title, 
1 leaf; and text, pp. 1-336. Vol. VI.: 
preliminary leaf; title, 1 leaf; and text, 
pp. 1-336. 

A | Collection | of | Poems | in six volumes. | 

By | Several Hands. | [Vignette of musicians. ] 
London: Printed by J. Hughs, | For J. Dodsley, 
in Pall-Mall., mpccLxv.—S8vo. B.M. press-mark 
17-22. 
Collation—Vol. J.: preliminary leaf, A 
Collection of Poems, Vol. I.; title, 1 leaf ; 
Advertisement, pp. 5-6, 1 leaf; and text, 
pp. 7-383. Vol. II.: preliminary leaf ; 
title, l leaf; and text, pp. 5-400. Vol. IIL. : 
preliminary leaf; title, 1 leaf; and text, 
pp. 5-399. Vol. IV.: preliminary leaf ; 
title, 1 leaf; text, pp. 5-398; and Musick, 
1 leaf. Vol. V.: preliminary leaf; title, 
1 leaf; and text, pp. 5-400. Vol. VI: 
preliminary leaf; title, 1 leaf; and text, 
pp. 5-400. 

A | Collection | of | Poems | in Six Volumes. | 
By | Several Hands. | _ [Vignette of musicians. | 
London: | Printed for J. Dodsley, in Pall Mall. | 
MpccLXx.—Svo. B.M. press-mark G. 18414-19. 
Collation—same as in edition of 1763. 


A | Collection | of | Poems | in six volumes. | 
By | Several Hands. |_ [Vignette of musicians. 
London: | Printed for J. Dodsley, in Pall-Mall. | 
MDCCLXXV.—S8vo. B.M. press-mark 238 f. 1-6. 


Collation—same as in edition of 1763. 


A | Collection | of | Poems | in six volumes. | 
By | Several Hands. | With notes. | [Vignette of 
musicians.] London: | Printed for J. Dodsley, in 
Pall-Mall.  MpccLxxxu.—8vo. B.M. press-mark 
992 d. 19-24. 

Collation—Vol. I.: preliminary leaf, A | 
Collection of Poems. | A new Edition Cor- 
rected : | With Notes. | Vol. I. ; title, 1 leaf ; 
Advertisement, pp. 1-2; and text, pp. 3- 


368. Vol. IJ.: preliminary leaf; _ title,. 
1 leaf; and text, pp. 1-352. Vol. IIL: 
preliminary leaf; title, 1 leaf; and text, 
1-366. Vol. IV.: preliminary leaf ; 
title, 1 leaf; text, pp. 1-387; and Musick, 
1 leaf. Vol. V.: preliminary leaf; title,. 
1 leaf; and text, pp. 1-360. Vol. VI: 
preliminary leaf; title, 1 leaf; and text, 
pp. 1-380. 

Myset of volumesbears thedate MpccLxv1; 
with that exception the collation is identical’ 
with that of the 1763 edition. No copy of 
this edition is in the British Museum. It did 
not contain any variation from its predecessor, 
and under the Copyright Acts the sending of 
a copy there was not compulsory. 

W. P. Courtney. 


SPELLING CHANGES. 


I po not write “ spelling reform,” because 
reform generally implies improvement, and 
might thus seem rather to beg my point. 
Can it be shown in ‘N. & Q.’ that the meta- 
morphosis of the English language, so far 
as writing it, which has been authorized by 
President Roosevelt, and advocated by 
distinguished etymologists on both sides of 
the Atlantic, would be an improvement—a 
permanent benefit to all, present and future, 
who use and will use the language? I 
discount the trouble, irritation, and even 
torture the introduction of the new system 
of spelling would cause. Any change in 
things we are accustomed to must create 
temporary discomfort ; but when the change 
is wise, the sacrifice of present ease will be 
rewarded by future advantage. For in- 
stance, the change in our money system and 
that of weights and measures by the estab- 
lishment of the decimal theory would at 
first, and for a period, cause considerable 
dislocation and harassment: but we—at 
least those of us who have practised the 
method—can see beyond the temporary 
trouble the permanent gain of arithmetical 
facility. But do we see a like recompense 


j|for the revolutionary turmoil which this 


proposed momentous alteration of our 
English would work ? Would the trouble be 
only temporary ? Have we not rather a 
horrid vision of two literatures, the old and 
the new ?—the old spelling which grew for: 
centuries until it attained maturity, and 
which we even loved for the contortions and 
eccentricities which marked its age and 
origin ; the new spelling after the manner of 
The Fonetic Nuz (remembered by some of us), 
which, as we did not take it seriously,. 
amused us. 
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What are the advantages offered ?—that 
our children shall more easily and quickly 
jearn their mother-tongue, and more easily 
remember through life its representative 
spelling; that greater facility be offered to 
our friend the foreigner ? Well, if we admit 
the awkward stumbling-blocks that lie in 
their paths, it nevertheless cannot be said 
that the acquirement of English symbols 
approaches in any sensible degree the diffi- 
culty of mastering Chinese. That is said 
to be the work of a lifetime, whereas the 
average English boy or girl at the age of 
fifteen is equipped for life, that which he 
earries in his head needing only the occa- 
sional assistance of his friend and co npanion 
the dictionary. But, oh! should two dic- 
tionaries be needed !—one as auxiliary to 
Macaulay’s ‘ Essays’ the other to interpret 
President Roosevelt’s latest utterance. Then 
there will be two spelling systems to bear 
in mind, unless, indeed, part of the scheme 
be to re-edit all the English classics in the 
new form. 

I am not quite sure, for it has been dis- 
claimed, that the main advantage offered 
is phonetic accuracy, the writing of words 
strictly, or so far as practicable, in accord- 
ance with their sound in speech. But as the 
sound or pronunciation varies throughout the | 
island, written words cannot be, even in Eng- 
land, universally phonetic; the phonetic 
expression of London will not suit the speech 
of Newcastle, and much less that of Glasgow. 
And if words cannot always be phonetic sym- 
bols, then they must be regarded as tokens 
—tokens agreed on to represent things, as 
coins in various metals are tokens for what 
they purchase. If this be so, then there 
seems to be little reason for altering the 
shape of the tokens. 

I am loath, however, to oppose reform of 
any kind that can be shown to be reasonable 
and profitable, and I greatly desire that the 
remarks now ventured may draw forth in 
‘“N. & Q.’ a defence of the proposed spelling 
change. And phonetic spelling having my 
sympathy, it is with regret that I cannot 
recognize it to be practicable, or think that 
the great alteration in spelling proposed 
would be consistent with a jealous preserva- 
tion of our noble, expressive, and venerable 
language. It is, too, an enjoyable language. 
What pleasant dissertations on its words and 
their roots occupy these pages ! how pleasant 
the digging for, finding, and disclosing of 
these! And is this pleasure to be lost or 
diminished to our successors by the imparted 
obscurity of strictly phonetic spelling? A 


- silent,"unobtrusive change has always been 


going on. Useless k’s have been expunged ; 
xv has sometimes given place to c, and z tos ; 
u is sometimes omitted in colour, and the 
change might be beneficially applied to the 
same termination of other Latin-derived 
words. And betterment (a new word) 
might be obtained from the Spanish dic- 
tionary in the adoption of f for ph, and the 
suppression of double consonants. But 
Spanish and other tongues have troubles 
of their own. Let us hope no disfigurement 
of our English will be permitted, or the ** Nu 
Spelin Buk ” tolerated. The old language, 
we know, is permeated with blemishes, the 
accumulation of centuries, but many of 
them cannot be removed without injury to 
the structure ; so let us “rather bear those 
ills we have than fly to others that we know 
not of.” W. L. Rurron. 


IsEUuLT: 1Ts PRONUNCIATION.—I am sorry 
to observe a tendency to gallicize this name. 
In the drama recently presented at the 
Adelphi Theatre by Mr. Comyns Carr it was 
pronounced in the French manner, with 
stress upon the last syllable, riming approxi- 
metely with There is no trace 
of this tendency in Matthew Arnold’s * Tris- 
tram and Iseult.’ Arnold follows quite the 
opposite course ; for instance, in the lines 

There were two Iseults who did sway 
Each her hour of Tristram’s day. 
From an historical point of view there can 
be no doubt that Arnold is right. The name 
was anglicized at a very early period, and 
underwent accentual shift in accordance 
with the usual English practice. One 
popular form in English with stress upon 
the first syllable was Izod, whence is derived 
the place-name Chapel Izod, in county 
Dublin. Sir Walter Scott uses the spelling 
Isolde, with stress upon the first syllable :— 
No art the poison might withstand 
No medicine could be found, 
Till lovely Isolde’s lily hand 
Had probed the rankling wound. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


SUB-TITLES FOR SHAKESPEARE’S PLays. 
—When any list is compiled of the changes 
made in Shakspere’s original titles by 
literary stage-carpenters, there should be 
included the added sub-titles for some of 
the plays. A number of these would seem 
to have specially flourished in the early 
part of the eighteenth century ; and I will 
take four examples from a single year. 
The Daily Courant of 27 April, 1717, adver- 
tised a performance, “for the Benefit of 
Mr. Bickerstaff, by His Majesty’s Company 


owe 
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of Comedians, at the Theatre-Royal in Drury- 
Lane,” of ‘‘the Tragedy of Julius Cesar ; 
With the Death of Brutus and Cassius. 
Written by Shakespear.’ With the sub- 
title ‘ The Inchanted Island,’ ‘ The Tempest ’ 
was performed at the same house on the 
following 10 June, and two evenings later, 
according to an advertisement in The Daily 
Courant of 11 June, was presented at the 
Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ‘for the 
Benefit of Miss Smith, and others,” ‘‘a 
Comedy call’d, The Taming of the Shrew ; 
or, Sawney the Seot”; while the same 
journal of the following 26 December 
announced that, 

“at the particular desire of several Ladies of 
Quality, will be presented by the Company of 
Comedians, at the Theatre, in Little-Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, this present Thursday, being the 26th of 
December, a Play call’d Cimbeline ; or, The Fatal 

ager. 

The one play among these which appears 
doubtful is ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ 
for the sub-title ‘Sawney the Scot’ sounds 
impossible as applied to Shakspere’s work ; 
but some of your readers may be able to 
supply information concerning it. 

ALFRED F. 

[‘Sawney for Sauny] the Scot; or, the Taming of 
the Shrew,’ is the title of a version of Shakespeare’s 
play by John Lacy, 4to, 1698, acted at Drury Lane 
c. 1667. Injur’d Princess; or, the Fatal 
Wager,’ is that of a play by Durfey founded on 
*Cymbeline.’] 

New River Vorer: THE Last.—In 

The Daily Telegraph of 2 October was a 
paragraph recording the doings in the 
Revisions Courts. It stated that 
“on the St. Pancras list of voters for the Harrow 
Division of Middlesex was the name of a gentleman 
living at Chard, Somerset, whose qualification was 
stated to be the ownership of a freehold share in 
the New River Company. It was thought that all 
such claims were dealt with last year, but this one 
was overlooked. It was now struck out.” 
The name of the claimant was not given in 
the report, but it would appear that this 
was the last of such claims, and so worthy 
of being noted in ‘N. & Q.’ for future 
reference. W. E. 

Westminster, 


“ NickinG Leap Mines.—For a long 
account of the revival of this old mining 
custom at Bradwell by the present Bar- 
master see The Manchester Guardian for 
2 November. L. L. K. 


Sr. THoMAs’s, CHARTERHOUSE. — The de- 
molition of this uninteresting church is 
Impending, its small congregation having 
been driven from the neighbourhood by the 


encroachments of warehouses and factories.. 
The only association worthy of note is that 
the Rev. William Rogers was the incumbent 
1845-63, and I quote from his ‘ Remi- 
niscences ’ (London, 1888), p. 48 :— 

“The site of the church was a spot originally: 
known as ‘The Wilderness,’ an out-of-the-way 
corner of the Charterhouse Playing-tield, 
cipally devoted to the pugilistic encounters of the- 
boys. Here Bishop Blomfield, who had a mania for 
erecting churches in all sorts of inconvenient places, 
planted the church of St. Thomas. He could not 
in this particular instance have chosen a much less 
favourable situation, but, as Governor of the: 
Charterhouse, he got the land for nothing, and 
other considerations had to give way.” 

The Daily Graphic of 27 October provides. 
a view of the exterior, inaccurately referring 
to it as a “‘ City ” church, and adds: ‘‘ There: 
are supposed to be some hundreds of bodies 
in the crypt.” If this is more than supposi- 
tion, it is evidence of interments before the: 
present church came into existence. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 

(The crypt of St. Thomas's was used as a burial- 
place. The entrance was from the outside of the 
church, the iron grating covering the steps being 
still there. So we are told by one who, more than 
half a century ago, lived close to the church. He 
says he has seen many bodies taken there for: 
burial. 


** Burron-MAN.”—I have not been able 
to find this combination in any dictionary, 
but it occurs in ‘Friendly Cautions and: 
Advices,’ by an Old Officer, London, 1760: 
“This Prover, this Button-man”’ (p. 164). 
An Edinburgh edition of 1777 has few varia-- 
tions from the text of the first edition, and 
part of the passage is quoted, under ‘ Provers- 
or Tryers,’ in James’s ‘ Military Dictionary,’ 
1816, without assigning authorship. 

‘“*Button-man,” as well as ‘ button,” 
seems to have been a name in use during the: 
last half of the eighteenth century to signify 
one who acted in a way to ensnare or entrap» 
another. W. S. 


“THe Farry Stone.’’—A correspondent 
of The Yorkshire Herald, 22 October, gives: 
an account of a recent interview with an. 
aged man whom he calls the king of dry 
stone-wallers in Wensleydale. He was work- 
ing at a gap in a wall which had so often 
needed repairs in the same spot that popular” 
opinion had pronounced “ t’ deevil’s in the 
lile bit o’ wall.” ‘It’s been down,” de- 
clared the artist, 

“ nobbut a dussin times it’ yeear, an’ nane on em can 
mak ’t stand. If it win’t haud efter me, then it: 
isn’t i’ men et dry-walls ti mak ’t stand......Naay, 
thur ’s nae fawt i’ t’ steans; but it mun be t’? waay~ 
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t’ thrufs been laid. Hy’e that’s it—it’s t’ thrufs—if 
it tummels efter me, then thur’s nae dowt thur’s 
sumat unnateral abowt it.” 
“The next day,” says the narrator, 
“T found myself on the same spot, but when my | 
old friend espied me over the wall he shouted with | 
all the force of his mountain-air-primed_ lungs: | 
‘Ah’ve fun’t it, ah fun’t! Fules! How eud | 
t? wall stan’ wi’ a fairy-stean in’t 7° and he held up | 
a long rounded stone, a splendidly weathered | 
encrinite, which I at once appropriated. * Now | 
yer Il see t’ wall ‘l stand reet eneugh !’ The next | 
few weeks will test the point whether t’ deevel 
amang t’ steans has been removed.” 
I venture to think that the pronunciation of 
Wensleydale is not very accurately repre- 
sented, but dare not attempt to emendate. 
St. SwItTHIN. 


CLERICAL COSTUME IN THE NINETEENTH 
Century.—The writer of the reply on 
portraits of Keble (ante, p. 311), when 
referring to the garb of English clergymen 
in 1864, says that a swallow-teil coat was | 
“the usual costume of the Tractarians.” 


My recollections of clergymen of that period | 
and Chichester | 


in the dioceses of York 
enable me to add to the information given 
by PREBENDARY DeeEpeEs that the swallow- 
tail coat was then also the usual costume of 
the older clergy of the Evangelical school. 
It was about that time that among the 
younger clergy stvles of dress became signi- 
ficant of particular opinions, and the M.B. 
Mark of the Beast’) coat and waistcoat 
were introduced. F. JARRATT. 


SoutH IJIrartan Inscriptions.—The fol- 
lowing are from Cava dei Tirreni. They 
are all together near the S.E. corner of the 
cemetery. 

1. George Albert Macdonnell, Lieutenant, 
18th Royal Irish Regiment, ob. at La Cava, 
29 July, 1872, a. 29. R.I.P. 

2. Guglielmo Ashmead, 16 March, 1891. 
(This is all the inscription, which is on a 
terra-cotta bust. The remainder of the 
tomb is much dilapidated. ) 

3. Henry George Woods, Lieutenant- 
General Retired, late of the 8th King’s 
Regiment, Liverpool, ob. in Cava, 26 Feb., 
1899, a. 73. 

4. Natalie Woods, born Goubau, ob. in 
‘Cava, 12 Feb., 1901, a. 81. These two 
within one railing. 

5. Abraham Stoker, of Dublin, ob. 12 Oct., 
1876, a. 78. ‘‘ This stone records the love 
and sorrow of his wife and children.” 

The following are from Sorrento, the first 
two under the north wall in the Catholic 
portion of the cemetery. They are all in 
English :— 


1. Frances Milton Martin, widow of Major 
Alexander Martin, and d. of John Miller, 
of Murshiels, Scotland, ob. 5 Sept., 1878. 

2. George Persico, born in_ Sorrento, 
17 Aug., 1873, ob. 6 May, 1876, a. 2 yrs. 
9 months. 

3. Mary, w. of Staff Surgeon W. R. White, 
R.N., ob. 20 March, 1892, a. 27. 

4. Perey Close, M.R.C.S., b. at York, 
8 Aug., 185[6 7], ob. at Sorrento, 5 June, 
1881. 

5. The Ashes of J. L. D. Borthwick, Com- 
mander, of United States Navy. ob. in 
Florence, 22 Oct., 1904. (He was cremated 
in Florence.) 

6. Jessie Louise Reid, w. of Commander 


J. L. D. Borthwick, ob. 5 Jan., 1902. (On 
a separate headstone within the same 
enclosure.) 

i; Alfred J. -G. 


Markheim, M.D., 
ob. 11 March, 1879, a. 38. 
The above abstracts of inscriptions were 
taken down in April, 1905. 
G. 8. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


“ BLATHER”: —In_ the 
'* Pontefract Chartulary,’ ii. 529, we have 
“ caput stagni quod vocatur blather.” Here 
‘the head of a piece of water which supplied 
'a mill is called a blather, or bladder. Cf. 
the place-name Blatherwick. 
S. O. Appy. 


St. Lecer Famrty.—In Leeds Castle,’ 
by C. Wykeham Martin, F.S.A., there is a 
pedigree of the St. Legers. William, the 
eldest son of Sir Anthony, the Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, is stated to have been disinherited; 
see also Harleian MS. 1425, f. 54. Mr. 
Wykeham Martin in a foot-note remarks 
that instead of William being disinherited 
he may have been sufficiently provided for 
in Treland, as his descendants continued to 
flourish there for many generations in the 
male line. However this may have been, I 
find the following in the Cal. State Papers, 
Ireland, 1580, 24 April: ‘ Valour of young 
Warham Sentleger. Great pity he was 
spoiled of his birthright.” 

I suppose ‘* young Warham ”’ to be son of 
William and Isabel Keys, who was killed 
in an encounter with Maguire in 1600, 

R. J. 

Sandgate. 


Cuep.”’—This word, which is but seldom 
heard in the Midlands, is connected with 
‘“cheap,” ‘“‘cheapening,” or making an 


allowance over bargaining. One reason of 
its use was in a transaction where a farmer 
had bought a horse from a dealer, and the 
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animal proved to be not up to specification. 


The buyer wanted the dealer to take back 
the horse, and, to induce him to do so, 
offered to “ chep,” or take back less than he 
had paid. The farmer’s wife in telling a 
friend about it said: ‘‘ We chept it till we 
eould chep no more.” I might add that 
many people say chep for ‘* cheap.” 
THos. RATCLIFFE. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


IsaABEL (PLANTAGENET), COUNTESS OF 
Essex Aanp Ev.—Having completed the 
volume of ‘The Plantagenet Roll of the 
Blood Royal’ dealing with the descendants 
of Anne, Duchess of Exeter, I am now 
engaged on that dealing with those of her 
aunt, the Countess of Essex, and I subjoin a 
list of those persons and families concerning 
whom I am seeking information. I should 
be extremely obliged for any information 
as to whether they have issue surviving, 
and, if so, where and from whom I should 
be likely to obtain particulars. The figures 
in parentheses indicate the sections, and 
are for my guidance alone. 

I take this opportunity of thanking those 
correspondents who so kindly replied to the 
queries at 10S. iv. 528. 
Shirley-Bunbury (9).—Henrietta Eleanora, d. 1841; 

da. of Rev. Walter S., m. Rev. G. B. 

Shirley-Maturin (9).—Anna Augusta S., sister to 

last, d. 1840; m. G. M. 

Shirley-Cotes (11).—Lady Dorothy S., d. 1721; m. 
John C. of Woodcote, Salop, and had issue 9 
sons and 4 das. The pedigree in ‘Landed 
Gentry’ shows only the domes of the present 
C. of Woodcote. 

Hervey-Bathurst-Bulkeley (12).—Selina Mary, da. 
of Sir Fred. A. H.-B., Ist Bt.; m. as 2nd wife, 
1870, Capt. Thomas B. of Clewer Lodge, J.P 

Thistlethwayte-Collier (13).—Catherine T., d. 1894; 
m. 183] Admiral Sir Francis Collier, d. 1849. 

Thistlethwayte (14).—Alex., brother of Robt. T. of 
Southwick, who d. 1802. 

Bathurst-Langton (16).—Charlotte, d. 1757; da. of 
Peter B. of Clarendon Park, M.P., m. Joshua 
Langton of Newton St. Low, co. Som. 

Bathurst-Byam and Yalden (18).—Louisa and Mary 
B., sisters of above, m. respectively George B. 

_ of Antigua and the Rey. —— Yalden. 
Shirley-Tryon (19).—Lady Mary S., d. 1771; m. 

Charles 'T. of Bulwick. They are mentioned 
in ‘ Landed Gentry’ under Tryon of Bulwick, 
but no connexion with present family is shown. 

De Burgh-Dillon (22).—Lady Margaret Augusta de 
B., m. 1785 Luke Dillon and had issue the Rev. 
Henry Luke Dillon of Lytchett Maltravers 


(‘Landed Gentry,’ art. Dillon - Trenchard). 
Was he an only child ? 

Daly (24).—Arthur Henry D., b. 1768, d. 1826; 2nd 
son of Michael Daly of Longhrea; m. three 
times and had issue (‘ Irish Landed Gentry’). 

Persse- Wade (24).—Eliza P., d. 1896; m. Samuel W. 
of Fairfield Park, co. Galway, and had issue. 

Eyre-Roberts (24). — Jane, da. of Col. Giles, of 
Eyrecourt Castle, who d. 1830; m. the Rev. 
Samuel Roberts of Coote Hill. 

Eyre-Disney-Mahood (24).—Eleancr, sister of above, 
m. Ist Col. Arthur D., H.E.LC.S. ; 2ndly, 1843, 
Geo. M., and had issue by first husband. 

Browne-Power (25).—Margaret, and Anne (wife of 
Capt. Power), the two elder das. and cohs. of 
Sir Geo. B. of the Neale, 6th Bt., who d. 1765. 

Blake (25).—Denis John B. and Martin Kirwan B., 
cadets of B. of Coolcon, m. in 1831 and 1833 
respectively, and had issue. 

Bingham-Jennings (26).—Harriet B., niece of 1st B. 
Clanmorris, m. Benjamin J. 

Bingham (26).—Major Denis B. of Bingham Castle, 
co. Mayo, m. and had issue. Anne his eldest 
da. m. 1817 Rob. Aug. Bingham, who d. 1828. 

St. George - Cuff (26).—Mary, da. of A. F. St. G. of 
Tyrone, who d. 1844; m. Francis C. of Creagh, 
co. Mayo. ‘ 

St. George- Bingham (26).—Louisa, da. of A. F. St. G. 
of Tyrone, who d. 1844; m. Col. H. Bingham, 
60th Rifles. 

St. George-Kelly (26).— Letitia St. G., aunt of 
above, m. James Kelly. 

Bingham (26).—Frances, Letitia, Charlotte, Harriet, 
a“ Louisa B., sisters of Ist B. Clanmorris, who 
d. 1821. 

Blake-D’Arcy (27).—Frances, da. of Charles B. of 
Cooleon, who d. 1769; m. John D'Arcy of 
Houndswood and had issue. 

Bourke-Jennings (28).—Lady Mary B., m. George J. 
of Newcells, Herts, and had issue. A da. Hester 
Eliz. m. 1784 the 2nd B. Selsey. 

Bourke (29/30).—Hon. John B. of Clondagoff, co. 
Galway, d.s.p.m. Aug., 1718, and his bro. Hon. 
Thos. B., afterwards (1752) De Burgh of Lackam, 
co. Roscommon, d.s. p.m. 1763. : 

Bourke-Kelly (31).—Lady Honora B., sister of 
above, m. John Kelly of Clonlyon. y ’ 

Bourke-Moore (31).—Lady Mary B., a sister of 
above, m. Garrett Moore. ; 

Spencer (35).—Fred Wm. &., b. 1807, bro. of the 
Bishop of Jamaica. 

Spencer-Canning (35).—Louisa Georgina, d. 1854; 
sister to above, m. Edw. C. 

Spencer-Westerholt (35).—Harriet Caroline Octavia, 
sister to above, m. 1810 her cousin Chas., 
Count W. 

West- D'Arcy (38).—Lady Catherine Georgiana W., 
d. 1824; m. 1817 Lieut.-Col. Joseph D’Arcy, 
R.A., and had issue. : ¢ 

West-Bulkeley (38).—Lady Georgiana W., d. 1882; 
m. 1782 Edw. Percy B. and had issue (Brydges’s 
‘Collins,’ v. 27). 

West-Wynyard (38).—-Lady Matilda W., d. 1843; 
m. 1793 General Hy. W. m: 

West-Johnston (38). — Lady Hen. Cecilia W., m. 
1763 General Jas. J., Col. Enniskillen Dragoons. 

Townshend-Hudson (39).—Lady Anne T., d. 1826; 
m. 1775 Harrington H. and had issue. 

Townshend- (1) Wilson- (2) Tempest (39). — Hon. 
Anne, da. of the Right Hon. Charles T. and 
Lady Greenwich, m. Ist, 1779, Rich. W. of 
Tyrone, 2ndly John T. and had issue. 
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Townshend-Orme (39).—Hon. Audrey T., d. 1781; 
m. Robert Orme of Devon and had issue. 

Cornwallis-Ningleton (39).—Lady Mary C., m. 1785 
Mark S., M.P., Principal Storekeeper to the 
Ordnance, d. 1840. 

Cornwallis-Nouthwell (39).—Lady Eliz. C., d. 1796 ; 
m. 1753 Bowen 8. (? nephew to Ist Lord 8.). 
Madan (39).—Charles and Charlotte, yr. son and 
= of the Bishop of Peterborough, who was m. 


Thos. Monck M., 2ndly, 1840, Hugh Grey. 

Grey-Jenkinson (30).— Harriet Caroline Augusta G., 
sister to above, m. 1830 Rev. John Sam. J., 
Vicar of Battersea, and had issue. 

Poole (42).—Sir Hy. P., 4th Bt., m. 1772 —— White, 
and p.m. 

Pelham- (1) Montagu- (2) Woodcock (44).—Eliz. P., 
m. Ist, 1878, Edw. M., M.P., 2ndly Thos. W., 
First Commissioner of the Salt Duties. Her 
children by Ist marriage are in Clarence vol. 
Is it known it there was issue of the 2nd 
marriage 7 

Sydney-Cart (45).—Lady Anne S. (temp. 1700), m. 
the Rev. Joseph C. 

Rich-Franklin (46).—Lady Anne, née Rich, widow 
of Thos. Barrington, m. 2ndly Sir Rich. F 
2nd Bt., who p.m. 1695. ? Name of da. 

Montagu (48).—Chas. M., M.P. for St. Albans 
(2 temp. V730). 

Montagu- Edwin (48).—Lady Catherine M., d. 1733; 
m. Sam. KE. of Lanvihangel, co. Glamorgan, s. 
and h. of Sir Humphrey E., Lord Mayor of 
London. 

Montagu-Saunderson (49). — Lady Frances M., m. 
(? 1650-60) Hy., s. and h. of Rob. S., D.D., 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

Edwardes- Meyrick (50).—Luey, sister to Ist B. Ken- 
sington, who d. 1801; m. Essex Meyrick of 
Bush. 

Please reply direct. 

(Marquis de) Ruvieny. 
Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 


Manor Covrr Rotts: WyNDRYNGE.— 
I have a series of Manor Court Rolls, extend- 
ing over a period from about 1337 to 1450, 
of a place called Wyndrynge or Wyndrugge. 
Can any one tell me the whereabouts of this 
manor 


‘Ecuo’s LAMENT oF Narcissvs.’—I have 
seen this poem, commencing ‘ Slow, slow, 
fresh fount, keep time with my salt tears,” 
attributed to Ben Jonson. 
& say where it occurs ? 
find it among the poems. 

L. A. V. ScHANK. 

“Pai”: Bucket.’’—Have the uses 
of these words been fully recorded for each 
dialect ? Wright and Murray seem content 
to say there are great differences. Is it 


not always in educated speech a milkpail, 
a slop-pail, a fire-bucket (at a station, e.g., 
holding water), a bucket of water for a horse, 
a housemaid’s pail ? 


But if this pail is 


used without reference to the housemaid, 
e.g., to carry water in the garden, would it 
not be called a bucket ? Or would the 
educated in any counties use these words 
differently ? But is the nursery rime ‘ Jack 
and Jill’ in that case antiquated ? or is 
**a bucket of water’? wrong when the water 
is not intended for an animal ? rs NN, 


Rome: Verses BY WISEMAN ?—Does 
any reader remember some few lines of 
verse, attributed, I believe, to Cardinal 
Wiseman, but as yet untraced ?— 

Then asked I, ‘* What of Rome?” Time stood aside, 
And in his place Eternity replied. 


HEREWARD, THE LAST OF THE SAXONS: 
JOHANNIS DE BurGo.—I should be much 
obliged if you could obtain for me the fol- 
lowing information :— 

What chroniclers mention Hereward ? 
Which of them call him the Wake or Wac 
(other than Ingulf) ? 

When did Johannis Abbatis S. Petri”de 
Burgo write; and is he considered trust- 
worthy ? MerRYON WHITE-WINTON. 

Atheneum Club. 

[For Hereward the Wake see 6S. iii. 8€8; iv. 9, 
69, 136, 456; v. 257, 3135 vi. 30, 196.] 


VoLTAIRE ON THE Basks.—In which of 
his writings did Voltaire say that the Basks 
were a small tribe which danced on the top 
of the Pyrenees ? and what were his exact 
words on the topie in any edition published 
during his life ? The Basks do still dance a 
great deal. E. 8. Dopason. 


Dr. ARTHUR CHARLETT.—It seems reason- 
able to suppose that this personage, who 
appears to have carried on a correspondence 
/with Dr. Edmond Halley, may have at- 
'tempted to determine the latter’s ancestry. 
'The basis of this supposition is given at 
9S. xii. 185. 

In the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ x. 120, it is said 
of Dr. Charlett :— 


Can any reader of | 
I cannot | 


“His correspondence, now in the Bodleian, is 
among the Ballad MSS...... There is a curious account 
ot him in Rawlinson MSS., at the Bodleian.” 

I should be glad to have the address of 
any person in Oxford who, having access 
to the aforesaid manuscripts, would be 
willing, for a consideration, to elucidate this. 
question. EvuGENE FatrrieLD McPIKeE. 

1, Park Row, Room 607, Chicago. 


TncrRaAM SALE, 1896.—Where and when 
did this sale take place? It included a 
drawing by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., of 


‘ Hudibras in the Stocks,’ which, according 


Grey- (1) Mason- (2) Grey (39).—Mary, da. of the | 
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to ‘The Year’s Art,’ sold for 310 gs.; but 
the sale was not held at Messrs. Christie’s 


or Messrs. Foster’s, and so it probably took | p 


place out of London. I want to know the 
exact date and the auctioneer’s name. 
W. RosBerts. 


MaAuRICcCE AND RosperT AMYRANT were 
admitted to Westminster School in Feb- 
ruary, 1729/30, aged eight and seven respect- 
ively. Particulars of their parentage and 
career are desired. Gq. F. R. B. 


STANHOPE ASPINWALL was admitted to 
Westminster School in June, 1722, aged 
eight. Can correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me any information about him ? 

G. B. 


Sprit INFINITIVE IN Mitton.—I should 
be glad if any of your readers could give me 
examples of the “split infinitive’ in the 
works (prose or poetry) of Milton. 


Srece Lirerature. — The list which 
follows is extracted from an_ interesting 
article entitled ‘ Battlefield Newspapers,’ 
written by the Mafeking correspondent of 
the Daily Mail, and reprinted in The 
Morning Post of Delhi, 2 Feb., 1900. Can 
any reader kindly give the title under which 
each was issued, and where copies,can be 
seen ? 

1. Peninsular War.—A newspaper in MS., 
circulated from hand to hand. 

2. First Afghan War.—During the siege 
of Jellalabad a manifold publication was 
issued. Havelock was a contributor. 

3. Crimea Campaign. — An _ occasional 
lithographed publication. A set is said to 
be in the possession of Sir Astley Corbett. 

4. Indian Mutiny: Siege of Lucknow.— 
A MS. record, some copies of which were 
written by a lady. 

5. Abyssinian War.—Issued by General 
Napier’s force on their way to Magdala. 

6. Second Afghan War. — Single-sheet 
siege journals printed on brown paper at 
Eshowe and Kandahar. 

7. Soudan Campaign.—Single-sheet pub- 
lication, Suakin ; many copies are on brown 
paper. 

8. Transvaal War, 1880-81.—During the 
siege of Standerton the besieged published 
a newspaper chronicling the events within 
the fort. 

9. South African War.—Siege of Pretoria : 
The Siege Journal.—Siege of Leydenburg’ 
MS.—Siege of Wakkerstroom: MS.—Siege 
of Mafeking: The Mafeking Mail, siege 
ships.—Siege of Ladysmith : Ladysmith Lyre, 


edited by imprisoned War Correspondents ; 
Ladysmith Bombshell, edited by the towns- 
eople. M. J. D. Cockte. 
Walton-on-Thames. 


any one explain 
the first part of this name—the name of a 
hamlet in Somerset? Is it the genitive 
plural of a tribe or family name? It dates 
from before the Domesday Book. 

E. H. Bromsy. 

University, Melbourne. 


Scarcinu’s ‘Essays AND SKETCHES.’— 
Can any of your readers inform me where 
I can get a copy of Scargill’s ‘ Essays and 
Sketches,’ 1858, published at five shillings ? 
I have lately acquired the copyright of 
compilation, and intend, if possible, to issue 
a shilling edition of the same. 

WALTER SCARGILL. 

60, Albert Street, Colchester. 


Sr. ConumBa’s Weti.—At Abriachan, the 
landing-place at the widest part of Loch 
Ness, on the Caledonian Canal route between 
Inverness and Fort-William, there is situated 
near the roadway, and amid a wealth of 
bracken and young hazel trees, a number 
of old graves, marked generally by huge 
flat stones, but without any distinguishing 
boundary line. Further up the hill-side I 
came upon what is locally known as St. 
Columba’s Well, a smooth circular stone, 
with two or three inches of water in the cup- 
like cavity in the centre. There was no 
perceptible inlet, and no evidence of a spring 
in its vicinity, and I was informed that if 
the water were lifted from the cavity, there 
would speedily, by some invisible means, be 
a fresh supply. Being without sufficient 
time to examine the tomb-stones, I hope 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will be able to 
supply particulars regarding this old and 
neglected burial-placce, as well as a few 
facts concerning the well—if anything is 
known about it, and if there are similar wells 
in the North associated with the name of 
‘‘The Apostle of the Highlands.” 

J. GRIGor. 

105, Choumert Road, Peckham, S.E. 


Epwarp KENT was one of the witnesses 
to the will of Charles James Fox, dated 
21 July, 1802. Can any of your readers 
give information as to this Mr. Kent? I 
have a pastel drawing of him which bears 
characteristics of Rowlandson’s work, and I 
have heard that he was in some way asso- 
ciated with the Court of George IIJ., and 
that he subsequently held some office as 
Ranger of Greenwich Park. BriuE MAN. 
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Bishop Berketey: ADVENTURES OF 
GAUDENTIO.’—I possess a copy of 
the following work :— 

**Adventures of Signor Gaudentio di Lucea. 
His Examination before the Inquisition at Bologna. 
Account of an Unknown Country in Africa. From 
a MS. in St. Mark’s Library, Venice. Notes by 
Signor Rhedi. Translated from the Italian. The 
nye Library. London, Gilpin, 1850.” Post 8vo, 
pp. 

Reprint of a work originally published in 
1803, “attributed to Bishop Berkeley.” 
Fraser, in his memoir of Berkeley, says this 
work appeared in 1737, and is ascribed to 
him, “apparently without foundation ” 
(Waller, * Imperial Dict. of Univ. Biog.,’ 
i. 432). Has it now been definitely settled 
whether this singular production is actually 
the work of the learned bishop? If not, 
who was the real author ? H 

[See Retrospective Review, vol. iv. p. 316.] 


St. Htuspert AND CANINE MADNEssS. 


It appears from a communication printed | 
in the Intermédiaire, 20 Mars, 1902, col. 404, | 
that the Abbey of Autrey, in Vosges, pos- 
sessed a finger-joint of St. Hubert, and that 
people came from Alsace, Lorraine, and 
Switzerland to be cured of madness by it. 

The Abbey of St. Hubert d’Ardennes con- 
tested the authenticity of the relic at Autrey | 
by a lawsuit which lasted twenty years. | 
A legate sent by the Pope at last settled the | 
conflict, and the genuineness of ‘ larticle | 
du corps de St. Hubert”? was recognized. | 
This finger-joint is the only relic which 
exists of the saint. There has been none 
for centuries in the celebrated abbey which | 
bears his name. 

It is said that in 1568 the Huguenots 
destroyed the monastery of St. Hubert | 
d’Ardennes. There was, indeed, time to | 
hide the precious remains of the saint, but 
they were so successfully concealed that 
they have never come to light again. 

For three centuries they have been sought, 
and sought in vain. An appel 4 la priere 
was organized to find them, and Pius IX. 
gave the apostolic benediction to every one 
praying for the discovery of the place of 
concealment, ‘‘ qui est le secret de Dieu.” 

“Tt is for this reason that at St. Hubert 
d’Ardennes madness is cured by the stole of the 
saint, while at Autrey it is by the relic itself.” 

People visited or visit Autrey, not only to 
be cured of rabies, but also to be preserved 
from it. Confréries were organized, and in 
consideration of an annual payment one 
placed oneself for life under the safeguard 
of St. Hubert. In each group of the popula- 


| culatus). 


tion the confrérie had a delegate keeping 


the blessed keys or cornets of St. Hubert to 
mark animals placed thus under the pro- 
tection of the saint. 

I am anxious to learn what other instances 
there are of a saint healing, or warding off, 
sickness by means of three different objects, 
as St. Hubert did, or does, with his finger- 
bone, stole, and keys. S. 8: 


PLEBEIAN ANCESTRY OF GEORGIAN No- 
BILITY.—The Atheneum of 10 November 
says: “Charles Fox....was the grandson 
of a valet; Lord Melbourne of a country 
attorney.”” Who were the valet and the 
attorney whose progeny were ennobled in 
the peerages of Holland and Melbourne 
respectively ? 

[The grandfather of Charles James Fox was 
Stephen Fox, for whom see the *D.N.B.’ Stephen 
Fox was knighted by Charles II. 1 July, 1665, Lord 
Melbourne’s grandfather was Matthew Lamb, of 
whom the ‘D.N.B.’ says that he “was educated to 
the law, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 


Inn.” He was created a baronet 17 Jan., 1755.) 


Replies. 


DAFFODILS. 
(10 8. vi. 347.) 

THe Anglo-Saxon name for March was 
Hly’d ménad, which in the west of England 
was corrupted into Lide. A Lide lily was 
the daffodil or Lent lily. ** Butter-and- 
eggs” is a rustic name for the daffodil as 
well as for the lady’s slipper (Lotus corni- 
Tn Sussex, says the Rev. Hilderic 
Friend in his ‘ Flowers and Flower-Lore,’ 
1884 (p. 482), the daffodil used to be called 
butter-and-eggs; and in Devonshire the 
pretty narcissus with white petals and yellow 
nectary is so called. There is “the great 
yellow incomparable daffodil, which, when 
double, is called by gardeners butter-and- 
egg narcissus,”’ says one writer. In Somer- 
setshire they sometimes turn the name about 
and call the narcissus eggs-and-butter. 
Herrick in his ‘ Hesperides’ (p. 40) has the 
following divination by a “‘ daffadill ” :— 

When a daffadill I see, 

Hanging down her head t’wards me, 
Guess I may what I must be : 

First, I shall decline my head ; 
Seeondly, I shall be dead ; 

Lastly, safely buried. 

T have heard of country people using the 
daffodil medicinally, and I once actually 
saw an old person eating the flower—whether 
in a moment of aberration or with a con- 
sciousness of its medicinal properties, I 
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cannot say. In the ‘New London Dis- 
pensatory,’ by Salmon (1676), the daffodil 
is said to be 


“one of the greatest Traumaticks and Vulneraries. 
It glews Sinews and Tendons together, it attracts 
or draws strongly, and therefore most excellent to 
be outwardly applied in Ruptures. Stamped with 
Honey, and applied, it helps Burns and Sealds, 
wrenches of the Ancles, Pains and Aches of the 
Joints : it isa Cosmetick, and ina Cataplasm of Rye- 
bread, it ripens Imposthumes, and draws Thorns 
out of the Body: the Essence taken inwardly helps 
the Cough, Phthisick, and Cholick, and cures spit- 
ting of Blood ; you may take the Herb, but the Root 
is most usual ; it is Emetick.”—Lib. i. cap. 4, p. 80, 
No. 433. 

However, the root of the daffodil, and 
perhaps also to some extent the whole plant 
is poisonous, yet a useful spirit is distilled 
from it: and so lately as 1855 a decree 
was published in the Moniteur whereby 
alcohols distilled in Algeria from the daffodil 
were ordered to be admitted duty free into 
France. <A distillation of the daffodil has 
also been beneficially used as an embrocation 
in dropsy and palsy (Lady Wilkinson’s 
“Weeds and Wild Flowers,’ 1858, p. 87). 

The children in some parts of Lancashire 
barter the daffodil for pins, because it is 
unlucky to take money. In Gloucestershire 
there is no scruple, on this score, among the 
striving poor. In Daffodil-land, between 
Gloucester and Ledbury, the flower, sent 
thence in huge quantities to the towns, is 
briefly known as a “ daff”; but this is a 
business abbreviation, for the rustic mind 
so far loved to dwell on the beautiful flower 
as to make ‘daffy -down- dilly” out of 
“ daffodil,” perhaps on account of its reli- 
gious associations. The flower is supposed 
to be one of those which Proserpine was 
gathering when she was seized and carried 
off by Pluto (Dis). The earth, at the in- 
stigation of Jupiter, had brought forth the 
lovely blossom for a lure to the unsuspecting 
maid (see further Folkard’s ‘ Plant-Lore,’ 
1884, p. 458). Later the French give it 
the name of pauvre fille de Sainte Claire ; 
and the Italians call it the fiore di Santa 
Caterina. In modern mythology the com- 
mon daffodil is sacred to St. Perpetua, the 
pretty little hoop-petticoat da‘fodil to 
St. Catherine, and the Narcissus nutans to 
St. Julian (Wilkinson, ‘Weeds and Wild 
Flowers,’ 1858, p. 85). ‘“* Daffydowndilly ” 
and variants of it are common to almost 
every county in England (‘ Eng. Dialect 
Dict.,’ by Dr. Wright). Skinner derives the 
name “ daffodil’? from the family resem- 
blance of the plant to the asphodels, Latin 
asphodelus, whence affodilly, ‘said to be 


the name of it in all the older writers ”’ 
(Prior). 

In Devonshire the daffodils are Lent roses, 
Lents, Lent lilies, Lentils, Lent rosen, Lent 
cocks; but a daffodil in Devonshire must 
not be carried into a house when first in 
season. Why is this? In 1877 a gentle- 
man wrote to a Devonshire paper stating 
that a friend staying at a farm-house neer 
Christow plucked one day a daffodil and 
placed it in his buttonhole. On his return 
he laid the flower on the table; but the 
servant, coming in soon after, demanded 
who had brought in that daffodil, adding, 
shall have no ducks this The 
writer adds that “a single flower is unlucky 
for the ducklings ; but if a handful is brought 
in, it is in their favour, and the season will 
be fortunate.” 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 

Deene, Tooting Bec Road, S.W. 


THe Maeniricat (10 S. vi. 348).—In 
‘The Primer set furth by the Kinges 
Maiestie & his Clergie’ in 1546 the words 
“humble and meke” are used, as in the 
Prayer Book of 1549; also * the Jowlynesse 
of his handmayden.” In the Sarum Use 
the latter expression is found: but only the 
word ‘‘humble” as the translation of 
humiles. J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


I understand—information most pro- 
bably gathered from Procter or some similar 
source years ago—that the Prayer Book 
version of the Magnificat is a translation 
directly from the Vulgate, by the compilers 
of the Prayer Book of 1549. The rubric 
appointing its use suggests this: “ After 
this ’’ (the lesson from the Old Testament), 
‘** Magnificat anima mea dominum, in Eng- 
lishe as foloweth.” Mr. Lyxn has no doubt 
noted that there are a number of verbal 
differences in all the canticles as they stand 
in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
from the form they assume in our modern 
Prayer Books. F. A. 


“Paauw” (10 S. vi. 28, 237).—From 
Mr. Hit1’s interesting reply it seems that 
this name, which of course was familiar to 
me in Dutch, is applied to a species, not to 
all or any species, of bustard in South Africa. 
The ‘ H.E.D.’ left that point doubtful. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


Strictly speaking, the bustards constitute 
the family Otidide in natural history. In 
South Africa the true paauws form one 
genus, while another includes the smaller 
members of the group, the korans. In the 
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extract given (ante, p. 237) from Bryden’s 
‘Kloof and Karroo,’ “ gour paauw” is a 
misprint for gom paauw (gum peacock). 

N. W. Hitt. 


Philadelphia. 

Mayats (10 8. vi. 329, 376).—If Dun Ad | 
Coo will write to Col. Morgan, The Rhyd- | 
dings, Swansea, I am sure he will get to | 
know all there is to know about *‘ Le Mayals ” 
or * The Mavyals,” as it is generally called. 
At present it is a residence at the top of a 
rise three and a half miles south-west of 
Swansea, and about three-quarters of a 
mile off the main road between Swansea 
and the Mumbles. According to Clark’s 
‘Carte et Munimenta Glamorganie,’ re- 
ferred to in Col. Morgan’s * Antiquarian 
Survey of East Gower,’ the name Mayals 
is found as early as 1650. 

Ivor B. Joun. 

Ricut Hox. Cono.ty (10 8. vi. 

268, 354).—There is a biographical notice 


of Speaker Conolly in ‘The History and 
Antiquities of Tallaght,’ by William Dom- 
ville Handcock, second edition, Dublin, 
1899, p. 152. Further information about 
him will be found in the Journal of the County 
Wildare Archeological Society, 
pp. 361-78; vol. iii. pp. 113-17, 194, 342. 

F. ELRINGTON BALL. 

Dublin. 


Lunar Hato anp Rar (10 S. vi. 265, 
338).—The following extract from The 
Yorkshire Post of 29 October is worth a 
place in & :— 


* When the Moon-Ring 5 (From a Cor- | Collection (Print Department, 


respondent.)—-A large lunar halo was visible from 
Leeds on Saturday night [27 Oct.]. The weather at 
the time was misty and raw, and this detracted 


somewhat from the impressiveness of the spectacle. | 


t was scarcely so impressive, for instance, as at 
least two other great lunar haloes which I have 
seen this year. One of these appeared at the begin- 


ning of February, on an evening clear enough to | 


nexion between these phenomena and what a 
Hartlepool or a Bridlington fisherman would call 
‘dirty weather.’ It was a sign in the sky for all to. 
read who would. But if the halo failed to show 
any star whatever, great or small, within or near 
its spacious area, and lacked to some extent the 
impressiveness of those to which I have alluded, it 
yet was invested with a certain novelty. Instead 
of the complete circle being visible from my par- 
ticular point of view, there was only one half of it— 


-avast, broad misty bow projected upon a darker 


background of haze. It was like a magnificent 
portal to the regions of space. The inside edge of 
the arch was sharply detined, but the outer melted 
gradually into the surrounding wilderness of mist. 
Below was a deep belt of impenetrable murk, and 
on that ugly-looking base the immense arch seemed 
to rest. The moon, about two hours past the meri- 
dian and four days from the full, looked imposing.” 
ASTARTE. 


Datep StToNEs (10 8S. vi. 
349).—Stones showing the names of streets 
in London, which frequently give the date 
as well, have been discussed in various 
illustrated articles in The Home Counties 
Magazine, as well as in its forerunner, 
Middlesex and Herts Notes and Queries. 


| Several of these stones are preserved in the 


| Guildhall Museum. 


vol. il. | 


- show that the ring enclosed the Pleiades, Jupiter, | 


Aldebaran, and the Hyades, and the Orion star 
Bellatrix. The other occurred on 9 March, and 
enveloped in its circumference the Sickle of Leo, 
of which, however, only Regulus, its brightest star, 
could be seen with real distinctness, as the moon 
was nearly full. These apparitions were succeeded 
by stormy weather. It was in the great gale which 
followed the March halo that the Goole steamship 
Colne foundered in the North Sea. And the weather 
in Leeds as I pen these lines is not of the gentlest. 
There is a blustering, unsteady wind from the south 
or south-south-west. more typical in its mildness of 
mid-April than end-of-October. Dense sheets of 


For the inscribed stones which grace so 
‘many of the old houses * in Edinburgh, 
_ consult Sir Daniel Wilson’s ‘ Memorials of 
Edinburgh’ and Robert Chambers’s 
‘Traditions of Edinburgh.’ The former 
| work is well illustrated. 

R. L. Moreton. 
So far as London is concerned, Mr. 
| Heape will, I think, find several drawings 
/in water colour of such stones in the Archer 
B. Mus.). 
Mr. Frederick Cornman, second-hand book- 
seller, now of 12, Red Lion Passage, Red 
Lion Street, Holborn, published a booklet 
which was a compilation by himself of such 
dated stones, signs, dates on water-spouts, 
'&e. This would, I think, have been about 
1890. See also Mr. Philip Norman’s * London 
Signs and Inscriptions,’ 1893, pp. 160-79, 

‘ Miscellaneous Signs, Dates, Inscriptions.’ 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


* STEELYARD ” (108. vi. 282, 331, 369).— 
I would reply to Pror. SKEAT’s criticism of 
some points in my note drawing attention 
to the tangled meanings of this place-name 
and balance-name. I edmit one error: I 
wrote A.-S. stila instead of stela. But in 
rendering the acknowledged Teutonic name 
for the Steelyard (mentioned by Mr. HoLDEN 


rain are being driven against the window-panes ; 
are howling among the wet-gleaming chimney- 
stacks overhead, and making the street gutters 
gush like miniature mountain torrents. So Satur- 


day night’s halo added another instance of the con- 


MacMricwaet in 9 S. xi. 209), G. Stahlhot, 
Du. Staalhof, by Stamp-Hall, I have com- 
mitted no error. I gave the earlier meaning 
of stahl or staal, the stamp, presumably of 
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steel, with which the Staalmeester put a 
leaden seal on the cloth, whence the further 
meaning ‘ sealed-pattern.” Let Staalhof be 
Pattern Hall; my hypothesis that Steel- 
yard was a rough translation of it remains 
unaffected. 

My second hypothesis, that the balance- 
name was originally “ stail-yard,” is only 
met with the remark that stilliard, stullur, 
&e., are obviously distinet from ‘ steel,”’ 
the metal, and “ steal,’? a handle, on the 
ground that the 7 in stilliard is short, that 
provincial English preserves old sounds well, 
and that the proper spelling of the word for 
handle is steal, as in ‘E.D.D.’ Reference 
to that work refutes these objections. In it 
“steel”? is also given as still, “stile” as 
steel, stele, stil, stail; and no preference is 
given to steal over stale or stail (which is 
sometimes steighl) for a long handle. One 
quotation among many: “Hoo went at 
him wi’ th’ mop stail.”’ 

I am also told that O.F. estille is merely 
a bad spelling of O.F. ostille, allied to modern 
F. outil. It is quite different from outil 
(ustil). In Provengal estille has the form 
estiho, exactly the equivalent of our stail in 
the sense of a stalk. stille is connected 
with estlon, both being French forms of our 
stail, steighl. Littré derives estalon, étalon, 
from the old High German stihil (stiel), a 
long stem or stake; this in French was 
estille, whence estaillon, estalon, étalon, at 
first a ‘“stail” taken as a standard of 
length, and then a standard of measure or 
weight. 

Pror. SKEAT is glad at having now only 
one word to dea! with, and Mr. MayHew 
congratulates him on his discovery and on 
the comfort of having only one steelyard to 
explain, the two steelyards having hitherto 
been kept sternly apart. I rub my eyes, 
and read again this astonishing statement, 
and then I refer to Pror. SKEAT’s ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary’ and find that twenty- 
four years ago the two steelyards were 
regarded by him as one word, the name of the 
balance being taken from that of the place. 
The only change is that, instead of the place- 
heme meaning “a yard in which steel was 
sold,” it is now Stelleere, that is, hostilaria 
or hosteliere, with the loss of the first syllable, 
and then corrupted by an excrescent d. 

I refrain from any criticism of this hypo- 
thesis; it is to a great extent met by the 
article ‘ Spittle’ in Pror. Skrat’s ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,’ to which I will only add 
that the loss of the ho in the trisyllabic 

hospital”? may be largely due to the 
beheading of the word, bringing it to a form 


convenient to the popular tongue and’ 
familiar to the popular ear. 
Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

Liverpool. 

Since the appearance of my letter at the- 
last reference I have had the good fortune 
to meet Mr. Whitwell, who has made a. 
special study of the history of European 
commerce. He kindly recommended me 
to consult the volumes of that magnificent 
work the ‘ Hansisches Urkundenbuch,’ edited 
by Dr. Héhlbaum and others, and published 
at Halle and Leipzig from 1876 onwards. 
Nine volumes have been published, contain- 
ing documents ranging from 26 June, 975, 
to 30 December, 1470. In examining this 
work I found numerous references to another 
very important book, a treatise by Dr. J. M. 
Lappenberg, entitled ‘Urkundliche Geschichte- 
des Hansischen Stahlhofes,’ Hamburg, 1851, 
This work contains a very full account of the- 
community of German merchants in London, 
and a number of interesting documents rang- 
ing from 978 to 1691. I have carefully 
searched these two authoritative works for 
references to the Steelyard, the centre of 
the activity of the German merchants. It is 
a pity that they were not consulted before 
my letter was written. They contain ample 
proof that the obvious etymology is the 
correct one. The property is known as 
“the Steel yard’? when it first appears in: 
the records of the community. A derivation 
from a French hosteliere is thus out of the: 
question. It is clear from the documents: 
that “the Steel yard’ was not synonymous. 
with the Gildhalal Teutonicorum. The German. 
merchants had an Aula (the Esterlynges- 
halle) by the Thames many years before the 
messuage called ‘“ the Steel yard” came into 
their possession. Later on “‘ the Steel yard”’ 
was the name given to the whole of the ground 
and buildings owned by “the men of the: 
Emperor,” the Gildhalla Teutonicorum stand- 
ing in one corner of the “ yard.” The Guild- 
hall is mentioned in a document dated 
15 June, 1260 (Héhlbaum, i. 193): “ Mer- 
catores regni Allemannie illi videlicet qui 
habent domum in civitate nostra que gilde- 
hall Teutonicorum vulgariter nuncupatur.” 
The first reference to “ the Steel yard” that. 
I can find is in a document dated 13 March, 
1394 (Héhlbaum, v. 86), in which a sum of 
money is to be paid to the German merchants 
“in civitate Londonia in Anglia in Curia 
Calibis.” Inthe German documents printed 
by Héhlbaum and Lappenberg the place: 
usually appears as “der stalhof,” rarely 
as “Stalhave.” In the fifteenth century 


the English form of the name is generally 
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“the Stileyerd,” more rarely “ Steljarde.” 
Lappenberg prints the Act of Parliament 
(23 March, 1475) referring to “the Steel 
yard,” from which the following words may 
be cited :— 

“The merchauntes of Almayne, hauyng an hous 
in the cite of London, commenly called Gi/dha/la 
Teutonicorwm......shall haue hold enyoie and pos- 
sede the said place called the Sti/ehofe otherwise 
called the Sti/eyerd...... 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
we find Steelyard, Stillyard, and Stilliard. 

With regard to the etymology Lappenberg 
(p. 70) makes the following observation :— 

“Wenn gleich die Etymologie des ersten Wortes 
nicht ganz klar ist, so scheint es sich dennoch auf 
das Stihlen oder Fiirben von Tiichern zu beziehen.” 

A. L. MAYHEw. 


The word halyard used to be pronounced 
amongst the pilots here, and I dare say still 
is, ‘ halyar.”’ R. B—r. 

South Shields. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 
S. vi. 368).—** O, memories that bless and 
burn,” is from *The Rosary,’ a poem by 
Robert Cameron Rogers, set to music by 
Ethelbert Nevin. 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 

** POLICE-OFFICE (10 8S. vi. 369). —In 
Scotland generally the ordinary name for a 
police-station is police - office.’ When 
some belated roisterer in Glasgow becomes 
obstreperous, the Highland guardian of the 
peace threatens to “ give him the offish ’’— 
Anglice, take him to the  police-station. 
The * police-court ” is the place—attached 
to the * police-oftice ” or not—where he has 
to appear next day before the magistrate. 


‘Sacacrous REMARKS’ (10 S. vi. 367).— 
The title of Solomon of the North was 
bestowed on Frederic the Great by Voltaire 
in an ‘ Ode to the King of Prussia’ on his 
accession to the throne. From an edition of 
his pitres, Satires, Contes, Odes,’ &c., 
Londres, 1771, p. 407, I quote the stanza 
in which the expression is contained :— 

Il _n’en est point pour vous, Ame stupide & fiére. 

Absorbé dans la nuit, vous méprisez les cieux, 

Le Salomon du Nord apporte a lumiére ; 

Barbare, ouvrez les yeux. 
Perhaps the author of the pamphlet was one 
of those described by Macaulay :— 

“The enthusiasm was strong among religious 
veople, and especially among the Methodists, who 
snew that the French and Austrians were Papists, 


* The spelling sti/e for ‘‘steel” represents the 
West-Saxon form stie/; Modern English stee/ is due 
to the Mercian form sté, 


impression. 


and supposed Frederic to be the Joshua or Gideon 
of the Reformed Faith. One of Whittield’s hearers, 
on the day on which thanks for the battle of 
Leuthen were returned at the Tabernacle, made 
the following exquisitely ludicrous entry in a diary, 
part of which has come down to us: *The Lord 
stirred up the King of Prussia and his soldiers to 
pray. They kept three fast days, and oo about 
an hour praying and singing psalms before they 
engaged the enemy. O! how good it is to pray and 
tight !°”’—* Essays,’ vol. ii. p. 280. 

If Voltaire had read these words ! 

Joun T. Curry. 


CHERRY IN PLACE-NAMES (10 8. vi. 69, 
115, 136, 177).—If the position the Saxons 
held in this country from say 455 to 1066 
is considered, with the very short interreg- 
num, of about twenty-six vears, when the 
Danish kings reigned, it will hardly be dis- 
puted that the Saxons were the only con- 
querors numerous enough to establish their 
own language. It may not be, after all, that 
our English is such a heterogeneous com- 
pound of six languages as some, if I mistake 
not, would have us believe. Anglo-Saxon is 
not by some considered to be an easy study, 
and yet, notwithstanding the changes which 
have been introduced through generations, 
and the existence of at least three great 
subdivisions of the language, our everyday 
English is in reality Saxon in its idiom as 
well as construction, or that, at least, is my 
Sometimes one is doubtless 
inclined to fall back upon Burns’s lines :— 

In days when mankind were but callans 

At grammar, logic, an’ sic talents, 

They took nae pains their speech to balance 

Or rules to gie, 

But spak their thoughts in plain braid lannans 
ike you and me. 

With the importance of all this before us, 
I do not pretend for a moment to elucidate 
the question, but merely venture to recall, 
if I can, attention from side issues to what 
may possibly be productive of a more prac- 
tical discussion than has, it appears to me, 
resulted from the query. 

Dugdale informs us that there are three 
place-names in England beginning with 
Cherri,” five with ‘ Cheri,” one with 
“ Cherry,”’ and one in Wales with ‘ Cheri.” 
Chertsey in 527 was known as Cerdices-leah 
or Cerdices-leag; then in 827 it became 
Certeseg, in 871-89 Ceortesege (thus shown 
in Camden’s map Britannia Saxonica, 1695). 
Is it not as probable that this place-name 
has its origin in Cerdic, who came to this 
country in 495 with his son Cynic, and who 
in about eight years subdued the West 
Saxons ? 

Now if we turn to Cheriton parish and 
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ehurch, in West Gower, Wales, the Rev. 
J. D. Davies was in 1894, and still is, rector 
there. This gentleman, being an antiquary 
of no mean order, published in four volumes 
‘The History of West Gower,’ Part IT. being 
historical notices of the parishes of Llan- 
madoe and Cheriton, from which I take the 
liberty of largely drawing. Lewis in_ his 
‘Topographical History of Wales,’ follows 
the well-worn track that Cheriton derives 
its name fom the quantity of cherries which 
once grew in the neighbourhood. There are 
certainly a few cherry trees still in existence. 
Other writers suppose that it was originally 
called Churchtown, as it is esserted that 
wherever there is a Cheriton, a hamlet is 
found connected with it. 

The earliest mention of this Cheriton is 
about the fourteenth century, when Sir 
Roger de la Bere is described as of Cheriton. 
In the valuation of the living in Henry VII.’s 
reign it is spelt Cheryton, and in 22 Eliza- 
beth it was written Cherytown ; while the 
Rev. Mr. Davies had in his possession an 
indenture dated 1657 wherein it was written 
Cheringtone. If we consider wheat the 
kingdom of the West Saxons was, it is not 
impossible or improbable that Cerdic pene- 
trated into Gower via Oxwich Bay, and that 
this Cheriton was named after him. As an 
illustration of what one finds in books, ‘ The 
Kentish Traveller's Companion’ (Canter- 
bury, 1794, fourth ed.) informs readers that 
the first cherries introduced into England 
are said to have been planted in Tenham, 
about 1520, by Richard Haynes, fruiterer to 
King Henry VIII. Thus Drayton :— 
Where Thames-ward to the shore, with shoots upon 

the rise, 
Rich Tenham undertakes the closet to suffice 
With cherries : which we say, the summer in doth 


ring, 
Wherewith Ponoma crowns thy plump and lustful 
spring. 

This seems fairly precise information ; and 
if reliable, then it is improbable that any 
place-name ‘‘ Cheriton ” in England, before 
the date mentioned, can be connected with 
the fruit or the tree. Camden, however, 
informs us that the cherry tree was intro- 
duced into Britain about 46 B.c.; while 
Victor Hehn states that 120 years after its 
introduction into Italy it had already 
crossed the sea into Britain. 

So far as I have yet traced, M.E. cherry is 
not found in England till the fourteenth 
In the reign of Richard II., about 
1384, in the valuation of the Spiritualities 
and Temporalities of the Diocese of Canter- 
bury, there was a Deanery of “Cherrynge” in 


Kent. If, therefore, the cherry was not known 
in England till the fourteenth century, the 
place-name of Cheriton is probably of com- 
paratively early growth. If the cherry was 
introduced B.c., it might be considered some- 
what remarkable that it took thirteen 
centuries, if ever, to apply the name to 
places. 

The Rev. J. D. Davies apparently scouts 
such methods of tracing his ‘* Cheriton,” 


;and seemingly looks elsewhere for its origin 
|as a place-name. He states that the word 
_is obviously English, and with some certainty 
‘that it is not the ancient Welsh name, but 
‘fails to suggest its origin; he, however, to 
-my mind, strikes the key-note as to where 
|investigations should be directed. There 
being, as pointed out, many place-names in 
England beginning with ‘‘ Cheri”? and its 
variants, would it not be a matter of sur. 
prise, if not doubt, that the inhabitants of 
| Warwick, Hants, Devon, Somerset, Gloucester 
'Salop, Cambridge, Kent, and Glamorgan- 
shire named villages or towns from the fact, 
if it is one, that cherries were cultivated in 
| these counties ? As well might we look for 
_place-names of Potatotown, or equally 
strange is it that we have no town named 
after the peacock. Dare I, ther. hazard the 
thought that the origin of the place-name 
Cheriton is to be found in Cerdic 
Might not “cher”? become “cer,” as 
‘““Ceor’’ in Ceortesege became ‘ Cher” in 
Chertsey, and so “cer” in Cerdie” 
become ‘cher,’ and gradually become 
Cheriton ? This is not so far-fetched as it 
even appears. Collaterally let me refer to 
Charford, in Hampshire. The Cerdie to 
whom I have made reference fought in 508 
a battle with the British: he followed the 
latter to a place then called Natanleod or 
Natanleag, which was named by the Saxons 
Cerdices-ford—I take it, in commemoration 
of Cerdic’s victory. What connexion, then, 
has Charford to-day with either the British 
or Saxon name? Js it, then, too much to 
suppose that “‘Cer’’ has become Cheri,’’ 
and that ‘‘ ton”’ has been added for town ? 
ALFRED CuHas. JONAS. 


Rev. JoHn D.D. (10 8. vi. 367). 
—Mr. Keep will find references to Dr. 
Sharpe in my ‘ Officers and Graduates of 
King’s College,’ p. 99; and ‘ Studies in the 
History and Development of the University 
of Aberdeen,’ p. 421. =P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


EPITAPH IN COURTEENHALL (10 
S. vi. 346, 396).—I am glad R. B—Rr has 


placed on record in ‘N. & Q.’ a correct 
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rendering of this strange epitaph. It ap- 
pears in most directories and guides, but 
hardly any of these agree in their spelling 
of the words. 

In The Gentleman’s Magazine, part i., 
1799, appeared a plate of the tomb with a 
description of the same and a very full 
account of Richard Oseley and his family. 
Richard Oseley or Ouseley died 10 Feb., 
1598, and his second wife Sibylla was in- 
terred 10 Sept., 1607. Referring to the 
epitaph, the writer Salopiensis says :— 

“The word dead closes the speech of the hus- 
band: after which are neatly carved the holly 
leat of the Ouseley arms and the true lover's knot, 
the Wakes’ crest, as may be seen in the plate. The 
last four lines are supposed to be uttered by the 
lady, who survived her husband nine years, and 
plays on her name of Wake.” 

The writer in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
assumes that ruen signifies barren,” but 
has apparently no reason to give for this 
assertion beyond that found in the context. 
JoHN T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Oxtpmixon (10 S. vi. 249).—This is a 
hamlet and manor, partly in the parish of 
Hutton and partly in the parish of Bleadon, 
1 mile west and 1 mile south of Bleadon and 


ary of Biographical Reference,’ by L. B. 
Phillips (1871), his dates being 1673-1742. 
In the ‘ Royal Book of Crests of Great: 
Britain,’ &c. (1883), Oldmixon is given as. 
of Somersetshire. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Bardsley (‘ Dict. Surnames ’) assigns this 
to a local origin, but is unable to identify 
the spot. Probably it is from Oldmixton, 
a hamlet, co. Somerset, 44 m. south-east of 
Weston-super-Mare. This assumption is 
strengthened by the fact that Bardsley’s 
first three instances (in 1273) are from that 
county; his other two instances are from 
Southampton (20 Ed. I.). As a surname 
Oldmixon appears to have died out, but in 
the B.M. Author Catalogue it occurs as late 
as 1855. H. W. D. 

[Mr. A. R. Bayiry and the Rev. J. Pickrorp: 
also thanked for replies. | 


Sratua: STatvuE: Statute (10 S. vi. 
326, 377).—It is true that before referring 
to Shakespeare’s text one ought not to have 
trusted editors instead of consulting the 
facsimile of the First Folio in one’s own 
eollection. Also, one should have remem- 


-bered the information pleasantly gained in 


Uphill station on the main line of the Great | 


Western Railway, and some 3} miles south- 
east of Weston-super-Mare. Collinson states: 
“This manor of Oldmixon was held for divers 
successions of the family of Arthur by the Wykes 
of Minehead, and at length came to the possession 
of the Oldmixons, who had their name from the 
place.”—* History of Somerset,’ iii. 591 
John Oldmixon, the pamphleteer and_his- 
torian, was of this family, and was born at 
Bridgwater in 1673. He was appointed 
collector of customs at Bridgwater, and died 
9 July, 1742. Burke in his * General Armory’ 
gives the following arms to the family :— 
“Oldmixon, of Oldmixon, Somerset. Arms:—Sa., 
a battle-axe in pale or, headed ar. Crest :—A battle- 
axe erect or, headed ar., in the middle of the 
handle a ribbon tied az.” 
I have searched many directories, army, 
clerical, medical, ‘ London Post Office,’ &¢., 
but have found no one now bearing the name, 
though doubtless it may be found extant 
in the lower classes. CRross-CROSSLET. 


See Marryat’s ‘Japhet in search of a 
Father,’ chap. ii. :— 

“ They christened me after the workhouse pump, 
which had ‘Timothy Oldmixon fecit’ on it ; and 
the overseers thought it as good a name to give me 
as any other; so I was christened after the pump- 
maker with some of the pump water.” 

- John Oldmixon appears in ‘ The Diction- 


1879 from Mr. Aldis Wright’s note on 
“statue”? in the edition of ‘ Julius Cwsar’ 
which he published that year at the Clarendon 
Press. Despite this negligence and forget- 
fulness, however, there is some compensa- 
tion in the fact that the occasion makes it 
possible to contrast the practice of Bacon 
with that of Shakespeare in reference to 
this word. According to accredited re- 
prints, the former uses both “ statua ” and 
**statuaes in his ‘ Essays’ and ‘ Advance- 
ment of Learning.’ The latter, on the other 


/hand, so far as we may judge from the first 


measure 


authoritative text, has not one example of 
the form. It seems, therefore, fair to con- 
clude that if the philosopher was also the 
dramatist, he either left his representative 
of freedom handling his 
material or employed even little devices to 
shield his identity. All this, however, is 
secondary to the main purpose of the note 
at the first reference. This was to show that 
“statue ’’ was used as a trisyllable half a 
century after Shakespeare, and that it 
apparently had at the same period a service- 
able equivalent in “statute.” I may add 
that the first reference to Shakespeare, 
ante, p. 326, col. 1, should be ‘ 2 Henry VI.,’ 
not ‘2 Henry V.’ THomas BAYNE. 


“CASH ON THE NAIL” (10 8S. vi. 365).— 
Here is another explanation, which I give for 
About thirty years ago 


what it is worth. 


a + 


the lands of 
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there stood near the market entrance in 
the main street at Newport, Mon., a little 
round table about 14 in. in diameter, sup- 
ported by one leg some 3 ft. high. It was 
solidly made of iron and was exactly like a 
large flat-headed nail. It was said to be 
“the Nail,’ on which market people, when 
they had completed a bargain for cattle, 
&e., paid down their money. Hence the 
expression. Perhaps such things are to be 
found elsewhere. G. 8S. Parry. 


This phrase is concerned with the striking 
of a bargain, and may perhaps spring from 
the other phrase of “striking the nail on 
the head.” W. C. Bz 


Sr. ELoy or St. Loy at TorrenHam (10 
‘8. vi. 328).—The following may be of some 
assistance to the querist as to the monastery 
or convent to which the chapel belonged 
and from which it received its endowment. 

I should suggest that at an early stage it 
may have received some from the canons of 
Holy Trinity in London, and therefore a 
search in ‘Liber Sanctze Trinitatis de 
Aldgate’ would be advisable. My reasons 
are that the church of Tottenham was given 
by David, King of Scotland, in the twelfth 
century to these canons, and that David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, brother of King 
Maleolm, also granted tithes of hay and all 
his lands at Tottenham to these said canons 
in support of that church. See Lysons’s 
‘Environs of London,’ second ed., vol. ii. 

». 757. 
Newcourt’s ‘ Repertorium,’ vol. i. p. 754, 
is cited by Lysons, vol. ii. p. 760 :— 

“John Drayton, by his will dated 1456, gave 
lands and tenements for the maintenance of a 
wiest. to say mass daily at the altar of the Blessed 
Viegin Mary and St. Katherine in T'ottenham 
Church {my italics], and on Wednesdays and 
Fridays in the chapel of St. Anne near the highway 
called the Hermitage, for the souls of Roger 
Walden, Bishop of London; John Walden his 
brother, and Idonea his wife ; John Waltham, late 
Bishop of Salisbury; his own soul; those of his 
wives Agnes and Anne; and all Christian souls.” 

Now, although this refers to the founda- 
tion of the chantry, it implies the pre- 
existence of the chapel or hermitage, and 
the more so as Lysons (same reference) 
states that it is mentioned in a Court Roll 
of the manor of 1430. 

John Drayton appears not to have been 
avery old inhabitant of Tottenham, for the 
earliest mention I can find of him is when 
he purchased his property in 1421 (Feet of 
Fines, 9 Henry V.). 

The question then comes, Where were 
his endowment situated ? 


Some of them were, at the time to which 
I am referring, in Harengeye (modernized 
Hornsey), inasmuch as John Drayton did 
suit of court for the same there (see histories 
discarded by the querist). John Drayton 
was not a tenant of that ‘‘ parochial manor * 
in 1406, for his name (as such) is not found 
on the Court Roll list, which leads to the 
inference that he was a new-comer. He 
was buried in the old choir of the White 
Friars’ church (* Fratres beatae Marie de 
Monte Carmeli”’), founded by Sir Richard 
Gray, Kt., in 1241 (Stow, Thoms’s ed., 1842, 
p- 148). 

In reference to the manor (named by the 
historians) in which these lands were situ- 
ated, I find Thomas Westley, vicar of the 
church of Claveryng, held an interest in 
1396 (Feet of Fines, 20 Richard IL.). 

In 1464 there was a warranty against 
George, Abbot of Westminster, in relation 
to the same (Feet of Fines, 4 Edward IV.) 
which may aid Mr. Foorp. 

Furthermore, in 1305 Edward Lovekyn 
built a chapel at or near Kingston in Surrey, 
‘dedicated to St. Mary Mazdalen, with 
endowments. (His son John was four times 
Mayor of London.) There were two small 
chapels adjoining, called St. Anne’s and 
St. Loye’s (Lysons, ‘ Environs,’ second ed., 
vol. i. p. 185). 

I may add in conclusion that some of 
John Drayton’s lands were in what I take 
to be the oldest manor of Tottenham, part 
of which manor was in Harengeye, viz., in 
that of Ducketts, although none of the his- 
torians, to my knowledge, has shown or 
recognized it; but in my feeble effort to 
elucidate the history of Hornsey and its 
manors I have endeavoured to demonstrate 
this ancient history, and, should the querist 
desire it, I will try to help him more. 

JosEPH COLYER MARRIOTT. 

36, Claremont Road, Highgate. 


As St. Eloi was a French saint, perhaps 
reference to Dugdale under the head of the 
possessions of foreign houses in England, or 
a search in the Ministers’ Accounts (Alien 
Priories) at the Public Record Office will 
give Mr. A. 8. Foorp the clue he seeks. 


MATILDE POLLARD. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Famity (10 S. vi. 310).—John 
Temple of Stow, who married Susan, 


daughter and heir of Thomas Spencer of 
Everton, co. Northampton, had six sons: 
1, Sir Thomas, who continued the line at 
Stow, and was grandfather to Richard, the 


third baronet ; 2, George, who died young ; 
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3, John, settled at Frankton, in Warwick- 
shire, and was grandfather of Anne, daughter 
of Thomas, and second wife of Sir Charles 
Lyttleton; 4, Sir Alexander, who resided 
at Longhouse, in Essex; 5, William; 6, 


Peter. JOHN RADCLIFFE. 
SpeciAL CONSTABLES (10 S. vi. 349).— 
These are still appointed in Chichester. 


They are selected from lists supplied, I 


believe, by the regular police, at one Petty | 
Sessions, and appear at the next to be sworn | 


in. They are selected to represent the 
N., E.. 8... and W. quarters of the city ; and | 
since the inclusion of Portfield within the 
city bounds a few vears ago, one has been 
appointed for that district. Last swearing- 
in day one well-known tradesman asked the 
Mayor, with much gravity, if there was to 
be any increase of salary this year; and the 
Mayor, 
Justices had decided to double the emolu- 
ments: 2x 0=0. E. E. STREET. 
Chichester. 


Special constables are appointed for cases 


public tumult, or other like | 
under the statutes 1 & 2 Wil-! 
41, and 5 & 6 William IV., 


of sudden 
emergency, 
liam IV., cap. 
cap. 43. 


services are either determined or suspended ; 
and during the term of his office he has all 
the authority of ordinary 
(Archibald Brown’s * New Law Dict.,’ 


s.v. Police ’). 


ISSO, 


J. HotpeEN 


Dr GaRENCIPRES (10 8. vi. 309).—The 
following members of this family are recorded 
as having been at the first Crusade, 
1145, viz. :— 

“ Le Sire de Garanci¢res, Isle de France (Man. de 
la Bibl. Roy.).—Jean de Garanciéres, Isle de 
France (Man. de la Bibl. Roy.).—Gui de Garan- 
ciéres, Isle de France (Man. de la Bibl. Roy.).—Gui 
de Garancicres, fils du précédent, Isle de France 


(Man. de la Bibl. Roy.).—See *La Noblesse de 
France sux Croisades,’ by P. Roger, Paris and 
Brussel-. 1845, 

There is 10 mention of any of the family | 


having been at the subsequent Crusades, 
though a “comte de Garance (Guillaume 
de Tigr) occurs among the French knights 
at the second Crusade, 1145-88. 

A short account of this family is given in 
the * Dict. de la Noblesse’ by La Chenayre 
des Bois, third edition, Paris, 1866, viii. 943. | 


Chertsey. 


Inscriptions AT ANGORA (10 S. vi. 366). 
—Perhaps 


the handiest edition of the 


with equal gravity, replied that the | 


A special constable’s appointment | 
is for an indefinite time—until, in fact, his | 


constable | 


1096— 


*“Monumentum Ancyranum’ is that of (, 
Peltier, published, with an introduction by 
Cagnat, at the Librairie C. Klineksioek- 
Rue de Lille, Paris, in 1886, under the 
Res Gestw Divi Augusti.’ 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CHRISTINA (10 vi. 328, 397). 
|—The reference to Mr. Watson’s volume 
| should have been to ‘ The Poems of William 
Watson’ (John Lane). 

A. DAvIEs. 


| PRINCELY TITLES IN GERMANY (10 8. vi. 
| 150, 255).—L am obliged to the Marquis pg 
| Ruvicxy for the information he furnishes ; 
“still the matter does not even now appear 
| ina very clear light. I assume that Prinz 
‘in Bayern” signifies a duke in the royal 
line, in the same way that in England the 
king’s vounger sons have been known as 
Duke of INent, Duke of Sussex, &e. “In” 


would therefore stand for the line of.” 


*Zu” would seem to refer in some way to 

the possession of landed estates. What 

I was anxious to ascertain, if possible, was 

the origin and rationale of these somewhat 

subtle distinctions. N. W. Hitz. 
Philadelphia. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

The Origin and Early History of the Family o 
Pot or Poe. By Sir Edmund Thomas Bewley. 
(Dublin, printed for the Author by Ponsonby & 
Gibb.) 

Havine supplied a full and deeply interesting 

history of his own family, the Bewleys ot Cumber- 

land, and their Irish and other descendants (see 
9S. x. 219), and a second of that (connected with it 
by marriage) of Mulock, Sir Edmund Bewley has 

carried his genealogical researches further  atield, 
sae gives us in the present work not only the history 
and pedigree of the Irish branch of the family of 

Poé or Poe, but a discussion of the true ancestry of 
Edgar Allan Poe, who is, of course, its most, illus- 

trious ornament. The "search atter the former 

belongs to the domain of genealogy; that after the 
true ancestry of the American poet imparts to the 
investigations a decided flavour of literary history. 
Karly in the seventeenth century William, 
Thomas, and Anthony Poe settled in Ireland in 
connexion with the plantation of Ulster, and after- 
wards served with distinction in the >arliamentary 
army. No tradition as to the parentage and early 

‘ancestry of the family or its English source 

existed, and such statements as found currency 

linking them with Yorkshire and Suffolk’ prov 
futile or misleading. Sir Edmund’s experience as 

_a skilled and practised genealogist put him on the 

right track, and from such authoritative sources as 

Chancery Inc uisitions, Patent Rolls and Fiants, 

Communia_ Rolls, Feet of Fines, and _ others, 

| English as well as Irish, he obtained the informa- 

tion embodied in his patient and painstaking 
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volume. 
Manuscripts Commission gave him a clue, supply- 
ing as it did a list of the officers of Sherwood 
Forest in Nottinghamshire of about the year 1591, 
now amongst the MSS, of the Duke of Rutland at 
Belvoir Castle. In this Sir John Byron (father of 
the first Lord Byron) appeared as the Warden or 
Keeper of the Forest, and Richard Poe as Under- 
Keeper. Following up this clue Sir Edmund 
traced among the tenants of the manor of Papple- 
wick in January, 1605, Anthony Poe, a yeoman, 
three of whose five sons were the William, Thomas, 
and Anthony in question. | William, the eldest 
son, settled in co. Tyrone, and became major in the 
Parliamentary army in England; Thomas in Fer- 
managh, where he became a lieutenant in the 
Parliamentary army in Ireland; and Anthony in 


co. Tyrone, becoming a captain in the Parlia- | 


mentary army both in England and Ireland. In 
Nottingham parish registers the name is variously 
spelt. Poa and Poy. Other variants include Po, 
Poo, Powel, and Poel. Ot Anthony Poe of Papples- 
wick it appears to be certain that Leonard Poe, the 
physician to the Earl of Essex and subsequently 
of James I., the most distinguished English bearer 
of the name, was a_ kinsman — probably, Sir 
Edmund thinks, a nephew. Edgar Allan Poe was 
“undoubtedly descended from John Poe of Dring, 


in the parish ot Kildallon and county of Cavan, | 


who emigrated to Pennsylvania about the year 
1749 or 1750 with his wife and such of his children 
as were then born.” ** Romance run riot ” are the 
words applied to the ancestry of the poet (based to 
a large extent upon Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman) 
which traces the name to the river Po (whose 
ancient name was Padus), and derives thence the 
name De la Poe, altered upon migration into 
France into De la Poer. Now the name of the 
river is masculine, not feminine, and the name De 
la Po could not have sprung from it. Nota tittle 
of evidence exists to show that any member of the 
Poe family was descended from any La Poer or 
Power family: while ‘the most ridiculous and 
audacious assertion made by any of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s biographers is the alleged relationship of the 
poet’s great-yrandtather John Poe to ‘the gor- 
geous’” ‘Lady Blessington.” Marguerite Power, by 
her second marriage Lady Blessington, was the 
second daughter of Edmund Power, a small Roman 
Catholic landowner in co. Tipperary, and the date 
of her birth is irreconcilable with that of her 
alleged relationship with the poet. By processes 
which are a miracle of ingenuity, but are too long 
for exposition, it is shown that the remote ancestors 
of Edgar Allan Poe must be sought for in the 
Powell family, and probably had their origin in 
Wales. The Poe pedigrees with which the volume 
concludes are 


An Essence of the Dusk. Translated from the 
Original MS. by F. W. Bain, M.A. (Parker.) 
WE have here a sixth volume of the ‘ Digit of the 
Moon’ series, a set of charming renderings from 
alleged Sanskrit sources. Whether these things 
are indeed derived from Oriental MSS., or are of 
English invention and are Hindoo only in colouring, 
is a matter of little moment; they are in either 
case equally marvellous in heauty and fidelity, and 
may count among the most quaint and curious 
specimens of Hindoo legend. Unlike some of the 


previous stories, ‘An Essence of the Dusk,’ which 
enshrines a double symbolism, is tragical. In one 


| 


serving for frontispiece. 


| 


A printed report of the Historical | of its aspects, and that the more apparent, it seems 


to be concerned with the mysteries of Ophidian 
worship, a picture of the hamadryad, with the pair 


| of spectacles on its tawny hood finely developed, 


Beauty persecuted by a 
snake is the subject of the story, successive sections 
of which are headed ‘ A Haunted Beauty,’ ‘A Fatal 
Eclipse,’ and ‘ A Fatal Kiss.’ It shows the jealousy 
of a lovely woman entertained by a yridhri, or female 
vulture, who is also a descendant of the King of the 
Snakes, and as such a possessor of magical powers. 
In the execution of her scheme of vengeance against 
one whose beauty has been preferred to her own she 
seeks to subjugate her rival’s lover, and, failing 
in her effort, brings about the death of both. 
Thoroughly Oriental, and not less romantic, is the 
story of the loves thus thwarted; and the whole 
has the mystical beauty which distinguishes these 
brilliant and fascinating inventions. 


The Values of Old Euglish Silrer and Shetiield Plate 
From the Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Centuries. By 
J. W. Caldicott. Edited by J. Starkie Gardner, 
F.S.A.  (Bemrose & Sons.) 

Ir is claimed for this book ‘* that it is the tirst and 
only practical guide written both for the buyer 
and seller, and compiled by an expert of long 
experience.” Mr. Caldicott has made a study of 
“the values of old English silver and Shettield 
plate” for more than twenty years, and during 
this time he has attended upwards of three: 
thousand sales by auction, and has become 
acquainted with most of the principal dealers in 
this country, thus enabling him to obtain 
information at first hand as to prices paid by the 
trade. ‘S This is evidenced by the many thousand 
authentic records of sales by auction, and no less 
than one thousand six hundred separate valuations.” 
The author states that although he ‘may en- 
counter adverse criticism for disclosing what some 
may possibly consider trade secrets, he is confident 
that this will assist the honest dealer's trade, since 
increased knowledge and interest on the part of the 
collector must in the end conduce to increased 
business.” As regards fraudulent pieces, the 
author during his long experience has met with 
every kind of spurious imitation, and in this work 
he gives the particular tests by which to detect 
them. 

The inventor of Sheffield plate was Thomas 
Bolsover, who in 1742 discovered the process of 
coating with silver a metal of lesser value. Others 
soon perceived the importance of the process, and 
by the end of the eighteenth century many large 
firms produced a variety of beautiful pieces, many 
of which may be found at the present time in 
almost as good a condition as when first made. 

With reference to the rise and fall in values, 
collectors may well be encouraged, for ‘scarcely 
one piece of genuine plate out of every hundred 
ever decreases in value.” How book collectors 
must wish that they could say the same. Notwith- 
standing that the market value of unmanufactured 
standard silver has decreased from 4s. 44d. an 
ounce, at which it stood in 1880, to 2s. 3d., ‘* pieces 
of silver older than Victorian have uniformly and 
consistently increased in value.” Among im- 
portant auction records is that of a complete set 
of thirteen Henry VIII. silver apostle spoons, sold 
16 July, 1903, for 4,900/. Each bears the London 
hall-mark 1536. Another set, made in 1617, fetched 
in 1901 1,060/.; and an incomplete set of twelve of 
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the time of Charles I. realized 816/.. A Tudor cup, | The Reference Catalogue of Current Literature, 
hall-mark 1591, was sold on the 29th of April, 1902, | 2 vols. (Whitaker & Sons.) 

for 4,100/.. Another cup, time of James I., fetched | Tus * Reference Catalogue,’ which booksellers will 
4,000/.; and a standard. salt-cellar, 1577, 3,000/. | tind invaluable, contains the full titles of books, 
Another large price obtained was fora small ewer with the prices at which they may be obtained, 


.and cover ot rock crystal and silver gilt, English | What makes the two volumes (each nearly a foot 


workmanship, e/rca_ 1550, 4,200/. There are some thick) so useful is that there is a copious index, 
curious examples of taper sticks and holders: the exceeding nine hundred pages. This contains a 
former go back to the time of Charles H., and hundred and sixty thousand references. Those ae- 
silver taper-sticks in combination with snuffer quainted with index-making will know that. the 
trays to William and Mary. ‘labour in producing this one must have been 

In addition to the amounts actually obtained by enormous, and all who know the publications of 
sales, average purchase values yr ounce are also | Messrs. Whitaker will be certain of its accuracy. 
given, both of silver and old Shettield plate; | There is also an index of abbreviations, besides the 
indeed, the entire work is full of information in- | telegraphic addresses of the various publishers. 
valuable to collectors, and it is also of great interest 
to the general reader. The volume, a handsome 
quarto, is beautifully printed, and illustrated with 
87 large plates. Amateurs will tind the hall-emarks | been added Bacon’s Advancement of Learning and 
very useful: we have ourselves been able from | The New Atlantis, with a Pretace by Thomas 
them to test the date of several articles. Case, M.A.; Vols. Land IL. of Johnson's Lives of 

the English Poets, with an Introduction by Arthur 

Waugh; the third volume of the Lssayes of Michael, 
Lord of Montaigne, translated by John Florio; 
a new and revised edition of The Seren Plays of 
Sophocles in the excellent translation in verse of 
Prof. Lewis Campbell; The Thoughts of Marcus 
yvetween the deposition of James IL. and the arrival | A 
of William of Orange, and his counsels were always ith ig i 
on the side of fairness and moderation. It must pe WatteD acob, wit 
have been no common character which won the 
enthusiastic admiration of such a cynical judge of | SCT: 
mankind as the famous Dean of St. Patrick’s, and 
drew from him words like these :— 

Within your breast all wisdom lies, 

Either to govern or advise ; 

Your steady soul preserves her frame 

In good and evil times the same. candi: ; 
Evelyn, who met him at Lambeth in 1704-5, thought | ON all communications must be written the name 
him “ta sharp ready man in politicks as well as #4 address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
very learned” (* Diary,’ 4 Jan.). | lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To theologians Archbishop King is well known as | Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
the author of a profound treatise ‘De Origine To secure insertion of communications corre- 
Mali,’ which Pope is said to have had by him when | spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
writing his * Essay on Man’—or at least an abstract | each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
of it made by Bolingbroke, His successor at a | slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
later day, Fpiiaecncr J Whately, admired its | such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ingenuity. We expected that a chapter would have | ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
been devoted to this work, which constitutes | entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
Dr. King’s chief claim to immortality, and some | put in carenilicee, immediately after the exact 
analysis given of its argument; but the present ol ly the series, volume, and page or pages to 
volume supplies no evidence that the editor has | which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
even read it. It is not that he avoids the discussion | queries are requested to head the second com- 
of theological matters, as we have abundant proof | munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 
in the that he in P. Goprrey (“Beggars on Horseback”). — Bur- 
the controversia questions ot the day, anc does not ton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ part. ii. sect. ii 
scruple to diverge and ventilate his own opinions | jem. ji 
on when a little more self-suppression would 
have been desirable (e.7., p. 289). Enigma (“Lease for 99 Years”).See the many 

The present volume gives a brief autobiographical | references in the Fifth and Seventh General Indexes 
sketch of a subject —— from = —_ to leases for 99 and 999 years. 
the bulk of it consists of the correspondence which 
the Archbishop kept up with the notable men of ache N OTICE. 
his day, among them Swift, Addison, and Sir| Editorial communications should be addressed 
Patrick Dun. The editor, with the exception | to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
hinted above, has discharged his part with care and tisements and Business Letters | to “The Pub- 
judgment ; but, apparently not being familiar with | lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
the orthography of the time he is dealing with, he | Lane, E.C. 
appends the unnecessary sic / of surprise to such| We beg leave to state that we decline to return 


To “The World’s Classics,” now issued by Mr. 
Frowde from the Oxford University Press, have 


A Great Archhishop of Dublin: William King, D.D. 
Edited by Sir Charles Simeon King, Bt. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

THE subject of this memoir played a conspicuous 

sek in the troublous times which distracted Ireland 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the foilowing 
notices 


customary spellings as consort for concert (p. 319). | communications which, for any reason, we do not 
’ The plates of portraits are excellent reproductions. | print, and to this rule we can make no excepticn. 
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N OTES anp QUERIES.—The SUBSCRIPTION 

to Poy tang 3 AND QUERIES free by post is 10s. 3d. for Six 
mths ; 1. for Twelve Months, including the Volume Index. 
EDWARD. Notes and Queries Office, Bream's Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C 


EDIGREES TRACED: Evidences of Descent 
from Public Records. Pamphlet post free. 

RMS and CRESTS: Authentic Information 
upon all Matters connected with Heraldry. 

ERALDIC ENGRAVING and PAINTING, 


with oacly, ware attention to accuracy of detail and artistic treat. 
ment. lates, Dies, Seals, Signet-Rings, Livery-Buttons, &c, 


L. CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London, W. 


Books. .—-ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied, no mater on what yee Achpoviotest the world 


ras ex Bookfinders e: Please state wants.— 
BAKER John Bright Street, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
e BOOK: SELLERS, 
Of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, New York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIO 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
£TANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for all AMERICAN BOOKS 
Catalogues sent on application. 


HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Invested Capital, 30,0007. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent b; can eyatat and obtain the right to 
participate in the following es 

an RST. Freedom from want fe time “of Adversity as long as need 


ists. 

eXSEGON D. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertfori- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
aren ance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same > Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for ee use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
sonvalescence 


‘or further information a e Secretary Mr, GEORGE 
LARN ER, 28, Paternoster Row, EO 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


E PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 
Important Dates in ad History of the World from the reg 
of pevid | vi Present Time. Third Edition. By W. T. LYN 


London: 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, , ar 15, Paternoster Row. 


HE ‘‘MARLBOROUGH” CUTTINGS BOOKS. 

Provided with removable sheets, grag Cuttings or Prints 

till ready for a bmg 96 pp., 114 by 9, 28. 9d. 

No. 5, 96 pp., 123 by No. 0, 96 pp., _ ea 6,, 28. Illustrated List 

on application.— IBRARY “SUPP turers of every 
variety of Woodwork for Libraries, 181, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 


> 1S + 
ORKSHIRE NOTES AND QUERIES.—A 
High-Class Monthly Illustrated Magazine, devoted to the Curious 
‘Customs, Folk-Lore, Archeology, ‘and Antiquition of 
Edited by Dr. CHARLES FORSH Hist.S. F.R.S.L., 
Fellow of the Royal Society of ph Loe of Ireland. 

Head Office : 53, Market Street, Bradford. Annual Subscription, 6s. 
post free, in speci: jal envelope. Si imple Copies Gratis. 

This work is now in its third year. Every part contains several in- 
teresting Each monthly number has: (64columns) 
and cover. No charge is made for the insertion of Notes, Queries, or 
Replies, but they must pertain to Yorkshire. The Editor specially 
appeals for Contributions and Subscriptions. 

Manager: Mr. H. C. DERWENT, 53, Market Street, Bradford. 


FOURTH EDITION, Revised to 1905, NOW READY. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


STRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 
By W. T. B.A. F.R.AS. 


SAMUEI: BAGSTER & sons, _ 15, Paternoster Row. 


NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. net 


THE NINTH SERIES 
G ENERA L END Es 
OF 
NOTES AND 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it anita in 
addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of 
Writers, with a List of their contributions. The number of constant 
Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the 
right of increasing the price of the Volume at any time. The num! 
printed is limited, and the type has been distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED 


Are advertised for weekly in 
‘THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD’ 
(EsTABLISHED 1837), 


Which also gives Lists of the New Books published during 
the week, Announcements of New Books, &c. 


Subscribers have the privilege of a Free Advertisement for 
Four Books Wanted weekly. 

Sent for 52 weeks, post free, for 8s. 6d. home and 
1ls. foreign Subscription. 


Price THREE-HALFPENCE WEEKLY. 
Office: ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, Fetter Lane, London. 


THENAUM P RES S. _JOHN EDWARD 
Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and 

pre} MIT ESTIMATES for ali kinds of BOOK NEWS: 

PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, 

e, E.C. 


QTICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 
for sticking in Scraps, iydcining Pavers, &c. 38. 6d. and 1s. with 
strong, useful Brush (not a T nd two stamps to cover por’ se 
for a sample Bottle, Saedien Brush. Fa nehest Sugar Loaf Court 
Leadenhall Street H.0. Of all Stationers. Stickphast Paste sticke 


5 log LET, WAREHOUSES and OFFICES, at low 
ie “rental, ‘within five Street. Box 1156, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LTD. 


ANCIENT LEGENDS OF ROMAN ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH 
HISTORY. By ETTORE PAIS, Professor of POETRY. By FREDERICK LAWTON, 
the University of Naples. Translated by M.A. Pott Svo, ls. 6d. net, cloth; 2s. net, 
MARIO. COSENZA. With numerous leather. 


Illustrations. Demy S8vo, lds. THOUGHT AND THINGS. Vol. L; 


HISTORIC LINKS. Topographical or, GENETIC LOGIC. By JAMES MARK 
Guides to the Reading of History. By BALDWIN, Ph.D. Hon.D.Se, LL.D. Demy 


DOROTHEA MAGUIRE, L.L.A. 8 8vo, 275 pp., 10s. 6d. net. 
Pretace by HUBERT HALL, of H.} . Publie MAN: or, Problems Ancient and 
Modern Relating to Man, with (Guesses at 
Solution. By WILLIAM T. NIC HOLSON, 
NEW WORK BY THE LATE | B.A., Vicar of ae Demy S8vo, 3s. 6d. 
JAMES THOMAS. 
GENESIS AND EXODUS. Crown THE NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
8vo, cloth, bs. Edited by that well-known Scholar 
SONNENSCHEIN’ S Will include, eventually, Translations of all the 
Q UOTATION' SERIES. more important of the Great Classics in handy 8vo 


volumes of about 250 pages each. 
smi ‘my Sv . 
mall demy 8vo, 7@. Gd. each Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 4s. 6d. net each. 
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English. ‘Tuird Edition, P. H. DALBIAC. 
1. THE THEAETET - 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. LEBUS OF PLATO. 


Classical. Second Edition. T. B. HAR- CARLILL, M.A. 


BOTTLE. 2. PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. ALEXANDER, PERICLES, CAIUS 


 GESAR, AND AEMILIUS ” PAULUS. 
Translated by W. B. FRAZER. 


3. THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. ‘ 


DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPO- 4, PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ARIS- 
RARY QUOTATIONS. English, H.SWAN. TIDES, MARCUS CATO, DEMOSTHENES, 


an Ss. Second Edition. T. B. HAR- 5. HERODOTUS. Bo oks I.-III. 
Translated by G. W. HARRIS. 
DICTIONARY OF BATTLES. 6. AN ALPHABETICAL ENCY- 


T. B. HARBOTTLE, "“CLOP-EDIA. OF THE INSTITUTIONS, 


PERSONS, EVENTS, &c., OF ANCIENT 
FAMOUS SAYINGS OF GREAT HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. By the 


EDITOR. 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY 
panish, T. 5, HARBOTTLE. [In press. PROFESSOR SHIELD NICOLSON. 


DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL|THE RELATION OF RENT, 


PHRASES. By HUGH MONTGOMERY WAGES, AND PROFITS IN AGRICUL- 
and PHILIP G. CAMBRAY. TURE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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